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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


AKOOB KHAN has not submitted, or proposed to submit. 
The positive assertion that he had come in to Jellalabad, 
though forwarded to the Times and subsequently to the Daily 
News, apparently from some official source at Lahore, was 
entirely groundless, Yakoob Khan being occupied in raising 
soldiers for resistance. The Viceroy, in a telegram of Wednes- 
day, admits that he knows nothing about him. He is said 
to.be unable to pay his men, who are also said to be deserting in 
great numbers ; but these statements, though believed by the 
Viceroy, rest upon the reports of deserters, and may not be trust- 
worthy. No enemy, however, is visible near Jellalabad or Can- 
dahar, which is, according to the Viceroy, to be occupied on the 
5th inst. There are rumours that the latter place will be 
defended; but if the Afghans had meant work, they would 
have defended the Khojak, where General Stewart had to 
slip his heavy guns down by ropes, as Alpine travellers descend 
a precipice. The Afghans may in a moment become formidable 
under some new impulse; but at present the only enemies are 
the Hillmen, who keep on blocking the Khyber, and threatening 
General Roberts, That officer, who is denounced on the spot as 
reckless, but who succeeds, is now leading an expedition into the 
Khost Valley, an unknown region, which he thinks it expedient 
to overawe. Owing, perhaps, to the unexplained absence of in- 
formation, an impression prevails in well-informed quarters that 
Government has received intelligence with which it is not 
delighted, but no evidence for this view is yet forthcoming. 








Both in the Khyber and the Koorum, the mismanagement is 
described by the correspondents as extreme. There are hints of 
conflicts between the military and political authorities, state- 
ments as to General Browne's carelessness and General Roberts's 
rashness, and loud complaints of the Transport and Commissariat 
services, The truth probably is, that the Anglo-lndian Generals 
underrate the enemy, and despise precaution ; while the corre- 
spondents, fresh from European warfare, overrate him, and expect 
unnecessary care. Ten thousand Europeans, it seems clear, would 
have crushed us all along the line; but so they would at 
Assaye or in the last Sikh war, and it is no proof of imbecility 
to estimate the enemy rightly. The Supply Services are clearly 
inefficient—for example, the 14th Sikhs have been temporarily 
destroyed by the cold, owing to want of clothing, and have re- 
turned to the plains in a shocking state, half the men being car- 
ried—but the responsibility for that rests, first of all, with Lord 
Lytton. He evidently believed that bluster would be as effective 
with Afghans as with English Chauvinists, and when he was com- 
pelled to fight, tore the troops out of cantonments by the hair of 
the head. Nothing was quite ready. The Departments could 
not get 20,000 mules or extra clothing for 20,000 men in a minute, 
and are blameless, unless it is true that General Browne's column 
attacked Ali Musjid without reserve ammunition. We find that 
story incredible, but if it is true, the officials to blame should be 
brought to a most severe reckoning. Dismissal is not sufficient 





12 penalty for a failure of that kind, *which is not produced by 
2 | routine, but i is opposed to the routine of any — in the world. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach delivered a speech to the Gloucester 


13 | Conservative Association on Thursday, which was very well 


received, There was, however, very little in it, and that 
little all rose-¢oloured. Te maintained that there was every 
prospect of .a settlement, of course, a slow and gradual 
settlement, of the Eastern Question on a permanent basis, 
a statement contradicted by -every day’s news; that the 
charge against her Majesty’s Government of desiring to act with- 
out Parliament was a baseless fabrication,—though the war with 
Afghanistan was sprung on Parliament; and that a firm attitude 
on the. part of the country would prevent any Russian inter- 
ference in Cabul,—which, considering that Russia wishes us to 
annex Afghanistan, is no doubt true. For the rest, he 
denied that Liberals could be, as Mr. Gladstone stated, 
hostile to Russia; maintained that the workmen were in large 
numbers Conservatives ; and asserted that in spite of Liberal 
gains in unimportant constituencies, Conservatism was safe. ‘Che 
Liberals were nothing but a fortuitous concourse of atoms, allied 
together for little but violence and destruction. Their great 
weapon was detraction, repeated again and again, after it had been 
exposed. There is not much to encourage a falling party in all 
that, and something to discourage it. There is a note in all recent 
Conservative speeches about the majority they possess, as of 
men whistling to keep their courage up. If they are so certain, 
why not double their power by calling a new Parliament ? 


The Russian officials have apparently commenced another of 
their foolish and oppressive crusades against University students. 
The idea of the political police seems to be that the promoters of 
revolutionary projects are usually students, which may be true ; 
but instead of disregarding them, or arresting those they believe 
guilty, they declare war on the whole order. At Kharkoff, at 
Kieff, and in St. Petersburg, the students rebelled against over- 
strict police surveillance ; and either remonstrated noisily, as in 
Kieff, or tried, as in St. Petersburg, to send a deputation to the 
Cesarewitch. In all three places they were dispersed by cavalry ; 
in Kieff, several were killed; and in all, it is believed that sen- 
tences of exile to Siberia will be pronounced on large numbers. 
A correspondeut of the Times, who translates the petition to the 
Heir-Apparent, says that so great is the agitation in St. Peters- 
burg, that the capital may be said to be in the possession of the 
police and soldiers. It is difficult to perceive any ground 
for the alarm of the Russian Government. ‘The students 
cannot make an insurrection by themselves, there is no 
mob behind them, and as to the army, the Govern- 
ment uses it to support its strongest measures of repres- 
sion. ‘The students are not assassins, and if they were, the 
dispersion of unarmed, would-be assassins by cavalry is not 
likely to induce them to lay aside their criminal design. Rulers 
who would be ashamed to shrink under a heavy fire, seem to lose 
their heads whenever a pistol has been fired at one of their own 
number. 


A letter from the Pope to the Archbishop of Cologne was pub- 
lished on the 2nd inst., which is considered of importance. Leo 
XIIL, after lamenting the loss of the influence of the Church 
over States, and the restrictions which almost incapacitate her from 
guiding individuals, and regretting especially the recent acts of the 
‘noble German nation,” proceeds to remark that, ‘‘ in consequence 
of the perversion of doctrines, and of the audacious schemes of 
certain perfidious men who scoff at all laws, a very serious disaster 
imperils the religious, political, and social order, we should not be 
fulfilling the duty of our Apostolic ministry if we did not tender 
the very efficient remedies the Church possesses for human society, 
which is in danger.” ‘This is supposed to mean that if the German 
Empire will make concessions, the Papacy will help it against 
Socialism, but it rather means that the Church is a stout defence 
against Socialist opinion. Rome, with all its faults, is true to its 
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main ideas, and cannot cease even for a day to resist a party which 
in its methods, if not in its ultimate ideas, is anarchical, and which, 
in Germany at all events, is avowedly hostile to religion. Even 
in Ireland, Rome has never tolerated a secret society. 


The Senatorial elections of to-morrow will, it is to be hoped, 
put the seal to the Republican Constitution of France. Eighty- 
two seats are vacant,—seventy-five by the operation of the organic 
law which constitutes the Senate, and seven more from death. 
The eighty-two seats are contained in thirty-seven French De- 
partments. At present, the Republicans are ina minority of four 
or five in the Senate. M. Gambetta has declared that the result 
of the Elections of to-morrow will be not merely to give the Repub- 
licans a working majority of twenty, or even of twenty-five in 
vhe Senate, as he had previously predicted, but ‘‘something that 
will surprise the country even more.” If this should turn out 
a true prediction,—as we sincerely hope,—it will be equally 
true, as M. Gambetta also told the commercial travellers of France 
last week, that the victory thus gained will introduce a new 
political epoch ‘‘of difficulty and responsibility,” in which the 
former danger of defeat will be succeeded by a new danger,—the 
danger of success,—the danger of Radical fanaticism, of Liberal 
intolerance. If that danger is well surmounted, then, and not 
till then, France will have proved herself fully worthy of her 
triumph over the party of reaction and coercion. 


‘The correspondence between Lord Salisbury and Sir Austin 
Layard, ending 4th December, on the ‘‘ regeneration” of Asia 
Minor, appeared on Wednesday. It is of little importance, 
except as showing that the British Government is utterly in- 
sincere in professing to believe that Turks will reform them- 
selves. Their one idea of regeneration is to turn ‘Turks out of 
office and put in Europeans. Judges, Revenue Officers, Officers 
of Gendarmerie, all are to be Europeans, and then Turkey 
will be happy. They are quite right ; but despising all Turks 
in this way, why do they waste British resources to keep the big 
Turks, the Pashas, in power? Why not supersede the Sultan, 
instead of his underlings? Of course, the Turks do not like to 
be superseded, and it is evident from the reports that but for the 
Sultan’s adhesion to the English proposals, he not caring whether 
he has Turkish Pashas or Orientalised European Pashas, we 
should have been met with a refusal. As it is, only the superin- 
tending bodies are to be European; they may be dismissed when 
the Sultan chooses—that is, whenever the Seraglio wishes to pro- 
mote anybody—and even these reforms are to wait till money 
is procured. Note that the Daily Telegraph of Friday affirms 
that an application must be made to Parliament for pecuniary 
help to Turkey. 





The meaning of the Turkish urgency for English taxpayers’ 
money is this. The Sultan’s Government either does not receive 
the revenue of the provinces—which is, we imagine, the truth—or 
it squanders what it does receive. Consequently, even the huge 
garrison of Constantinople is paid in inconvertible paper-money, 
worth normally twelve shillings in the pound. This produces 
a discontent that alarms the Divan, which suggests one 
absurd expedient after another for withdrawing the paper- 
money without paying for it, till on one day this week the value 
sank to 4s, 6d. in the pound. The troops, wk> can hardly buy 
food, are utterly discontented, and ready to support any pretender, 
and the Sultan, who is aware of their feeling, is at his wit’s end. 
Consequently, Sir A. Layard proposes the regular device—the 
supersession of the Turkish Treasury by a European Commission 
—and suggests that if this is done, British money may be forth- 
coming to withdraw the caimés. The Turks, who know that with the 
control of the Treasury their power goes, ask for money in hand 
first, with which they wil] reform the currency and everything else, 
and so the matter rests. So pressing is the need, that if the 
Premier is not defeated by the English instinct of his Cabinet, 
and if the Sultan is not overthrown before February 20th, some 
proposal for a loan to Turkey, disguised as a purchase, will pro- 
bably be made. The decision will then rest with the House of 
Commons, which has a dissolution in full sight. 





Prince Bismarck’s reactionary letter in favour of Protection is 
said to find great favour with the Bundesrath of the Empire. The 
element in it which they most favour is the substitution of in- 
direct for direct taxation, which will relieve the various German 
States of a great portion of the burdensome contribution towards 
the budget of the Empire, which they are now compelled to make 
out of the direct taxation levied by each State. Whether the 


Federal Council will equally approve the Protectionist proposals | Stafford Northcote’s estimated increase from the Tobacco 








of Prince Bismarck’s letter, is another matter. Probably they 
will fall very easily into the Reciprocity trap, for a finangij 
policy ‘‘of combat” is alluring, even to those who keep a Fre 


trade ideal in the background. All this makes the outlook fg 


Europe look darker than ever. If Germany suffers, all the oth 
States of Europe must suffer with her, though not so mud 
as herself. Even the recovery of our British prosperity will } 
much delayed by German protection, though those countzi 
which trust to Free-trade will revive soonest, and the total ¢ 
their loss will be least. 


The Oxford Druids met, as usual, on New Year’s Day, but th 
speeches were not political, and were therefore dull. Even 
William Harcourt cannot give life to a speech on the New Year 
whether considered as the anniversary of the Conservative Mem 
ber’s illness, or of the Liberal Member's marriage. There was, 
however, one important indication in the meeting. Both the Ear| 
of Jersey and Mr. Hall (the Conservative Member for Oxford 
spoke, and both derided the cry of the Proteetionists for reci- 
procity as a remedy for the present distress, and indeed any at- 
tempt at all to go back from the great principle of Free-trade, 
It is satisfactory to hear two sound Tories giving this cue to their 
party. So much pure nonsense is talked just now concern- 
ing the failure of Free-trade, that it becomes a real duty for all 
politicians, and especially Conservative politicians who agree with 
Lord Jersey and Mr. Hall, to declare their opinion openly, and 
in no ambiguous terms. 


The growth of Protectionism, and of Protectionism of a silly 
kind, is alarming. For instance, the Times on Tuesday published 
a letter from Mr. E. S. Cayley, intimating that the weak point in 
the theory of Free-trade was that it quite forgot the heavy rates 
and taxes handicapping the home producer, and putting him at 
a disadvantage in the race with the foreign producer. But 
what foreign producer did he mean? Did he mean that the 
French, and German, and American manufacturers have no heavy 
rates and taxes to pay? Does he think our Revenue system 
should be so calculated as to adapt itself to every change 
in the financial or even in the municipal system,—for that 
is what his ridiculous objection really points to,—of every State 
and every great town or province which trades with England? 
Would he change our duties on French goods with every change 
not only in the French tariff and the French land revenue, but even 
with every change in the octroi of Paris or Lyons? And if he takes 
all this detail into account, what will he allow as a set-off for the 
expense of exportation? Wilder nonsense than Mr. E. S, Cayley’s 
financial recipe for regulating our tariff so as to compensate the in- 
equalities between the local burdens of the English and of the foreign 
producers, was probably never written. He might as well pro- 
pose to have a thousand different scales for our harbour-dues, 
calculated in relation to the harbour dues of the ports out of 
which the entering vessels had set sail. 


The Employers’ Association in the Engineering trade has 
apparently determined to recommence the struggle for longer 
hours, which in 1871 ended in their defeat. The present 
maximum of working hours is nine hours a day, or nominally fifty- 
four hours a week, and the employers have called a meeting for 
January 7th, “‘ to arrange preliminaries for the resumption of the 
57} hours,” the old limit. The men’s Union, the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, which has large funds, and is directed by 
unusually able persons, intend, it is stated, to resist the change, 
and a strike or lock-out may follow of the most serious kind. The 
masters allege that in the present condition of affairs, especially 
as regards competition, they must have more work for their 
money ; while the men consider that in resisting long hours, they 
are fighting the battle of their whole class. The men are right, 
if they are fighting for leisure; wrong, if they are only resisting 
a five-per-cent. reduction of wages. They will enter on the con- 
test heavily weighted by two facts,—the distress of other trades, 
which will cut off external support ; and the fact that the masters 
would almost as soon stop as not. So will the South Yorkshire 
miners, who, terrible as their sacrifices have been in the past three 
years, had better submit to any terms that will keep them alive, 
than strike, as according to the latest accounts they intend to do, 
at a moment when no mine-owners want to go on. 


The Revenue Returns for the year are neither so bad as might 
have been expected, nor so good as the Chanceller of the 
Exchequer must have hoped when he brought forward his Budget 
in April. The worst symptom is the apparent failure in 
the Customs receipts to realise the expected revenue. Sir 
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duty, in consequence of the additional tax, will almost certainly 
not be realised ; and the Stamps duty has fallen off. For the 
Income-tax, the unexpired quarter is so much the most important, 
that it is impossible as yet to anticipate the result ; but there is 
gome reason to fear that Sir Stafford Northcote’s very sober general 
estimates may prove too sanguine, though not materially so. At 
the same time, even a small deficit in the receipts, when the 
expenditure has shot so far ahead of what the Chancellor 
ef the Exchequer anticipated last April, will be severely 
felt. When a man provides the cloth for his coat a year 
beforehand, and knows he is not unlikely to grow an inch or two 
in the year, he should take care to provide not too little, but too 
much. The Government are in that condition, and though the 
cloth would have been only a little skimping, if the stature to be 
covered had not so vastly expanded, it will prove, as it is, a 
perfectly Smike-like suit for the actual wants of the Government. 


The prejudice against the Irish Members caused by the action 
of acertain member of the Home-rule party has recently been 
go great, that even when an Irish Member speaks or writes with 
perfect reasonableness of what he owes to his own country, it is 
not very easy to get justice done him. A letter of Mr. Dease, 
MP. for Queen’s County, to the Liberal Whip, Mr. Adam, was re- 
produced in the Times last Saturday, which seems to us a most just 
and sober letter, from an Irish Liberal’s point of view. He 
acknowledges the receipt of Mr. Adam’s letter request- 
ing his attendance at the late division on the Afghan 
question, and expresses his regret that he could not be in 
London. He does not, however, conceal that he should have 
felt it far more of a duty to put himself to personal inconvenience 
to attend, if he had not noticed with pain that the English Liberal 
Leaders appeared to be entirely indifferent to the discussion of 
some of the Irish questions, which were of the greatest import- 
ance to the Irish people,—‘*‘ I particularly allude to the O’Conor 
Don’s motion on the Education question, when the front Opposi- 
tion Bench was empty; and again, when Mr. Errington moved 
for an inquiry into the Irish Land Act, when not one 
member of the late Government was in the House, or 
voted in the division. That the Land Act needed amend- 
ment was admitted by your having issued a whip for the dis- 
cussion on the late Mr. Sharman Crawford’s Bill ; and as nothing 
has been done to amend the condition of University education in 
Ireland since it was declared to be ‘ scandalously bad,’ the reso- 
lution calling attention to its unsatisfactory state ought surely to 
have received support...... Ireland owes much to the Liberal 
party, but the Liberal party owes as much to [reland,”—indeed, 
both the Irish and the Scotch majorities have often been Liberal, 
when the English majority was decidedly Conservative. Mr. Dease 
has a strong case, and we fear the fault lies with the Liberal 
leadership. Lord Hartington is a Gallio, caring for none of these 
things; and his seconds-in-command are too apt to catch his 
indolence or his indifference. 


Sir William Hayter, so long one of the most skilful of Parlia- 
mentary Whips, and Lord Palmerston’s right-hand man in that 
capacity, died by drowning on the morning after Christmas Day, 
in the eighty-seventh year of his age, which he had nearly com- 
pleted. It was in a pond in his own grounds at Southhill Park, 
Berkshire, and in a part of it not over two feet deep, that his 
body was found,—the Inverness wrapper in which he had gone 
out being found on the bank. The evidence at the inquest 
showed that Sir William had been latterly in very depressed 
spirits, and that he had suffered from giddiness and headache. An 
open verdict of ** Found drowned” wasrcturned. He was one of 
the shre wdest and also one of the least arbitrary of political chiefs, 
—driving what may be called a very loose and not very obedient 
political tandem with extraqrdinary dexterity. His secret was, 
first, that he lived in an age of much less scruple than our own; 
and next, that he always made it easy and even pleasant for a 
returniug prodigal to re-enter the ranks he had deserted. His 
smiles were sunny, and thawed the winter of Liberal discontent, 
which stricter disciplinarians only made more rigid and severe. 


We notice the death of Sir James Matheson, remarkable as 
the second largest landed proprietor in the British Isles, and as 


4 man who struggled to the top against difficulties of an unusual | 


kind. ‘Though a well-born man, he was compelled by his family 
circumstances to accept, at a very early age, a clerkship in Cal- 
cutta, and was dismissed by his employers as ‘‘ too stupid even 
for trade.” At the earnest request of the Baptist missionary, 
Dr. Marshman, who was interested in young Matheson’s char- 


acter, the firm agreed to give him a further trial of six months, in | 


their China branch. The incident woke up some latent power in 
Matheson ; he made in China a splendid fortune, and returned 
to Scotland probably the richest subject in that kingdom. He 
purchased the island of Lewes, and resided there the greater part 
of his subsequent life, expending, it is said, nearly half-a-million 
for the benefit of his subjects, who, nevertheless, never took to 
him. There has been endless controversy about the fights between 
his factors and the islanders, but Sir James was, we believe, a 
thoroughly upright man, and a genuine philanthropist, spoiled 
by inability-to understand how he could ever be wrong, when his 
intentions were so right. 


The fox-hunters have not been warned by the decision against 
their assumed right to ride over private land in pursuit of the 
fox, and in a recent case have gone so far as to claim even the same 
right to ride over private property in going back after a hunt, 
when there was no pretence of discharging a public service by 
the destruction of ‘‘ vermin,” and the trespass was committed 
merely to shorten their ride home. The trespass was committed 
by Captain Beaty, of the Wynstay Hunt, in Cheshire, on the land 
of a farmer of Tilston, named John Thomas, and the magistrates 
fined.Captain Beaty 40s. and costs, thereby letting him off very 
cheaply, for if the report be correct, there was personal violence 
done to the farmer, as well as trespass. English sportsmen really 
do seem to need a little more humility. It may be a noble thing 
to ride to hounds, but it is not a virtue of such eminence as to 
earn not only the pardon, but the gratitude, of all the tenants or 
proprietors over whose lands and hedges these sportsmen 
condescend to ride. 


An ‘Old-fashioned Vicar,” in search of a curate, writes to 
Monday's 7imes to complain of the mode in which the candi- 
dates for his curacy catechise him. One of them expressea 
his disapproval of the incumbent's use of the surplice 
in the pulpit,—which, however, he consents to overlook, on 
condition that the vicar preaches a particular evangelical doc- 
trine; and he requests a specimen sermon from the vicar, in 
order to satisfy him of the vicar’s thorough evangelicalism. A 
second candidate for the curacy asks the vicar if he is very 
particular to use the purest wines for the Holy Communion, and 
states that he cannot admit either tent or port-wine as pure 
enough ; and he insists on the vicar satisfactorily answering the 
question whether ‘‘ you make a conscience of carefully rinsing 
the sacred cup after Holy Communion, and yourself drinking 
the contents before leaving the altar.” A third sends the 
vicar his portrait, and engages to preach ‘‘a thoughtful 
sermon in the morning, a children’s sermon in the after- 
noon, and a popular sermon in the evening.” ‘‘Can these 
be instances,” asks the ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Vicar,” ‘of what has 
been spoken of lately as ‘the sublime conceit of some 
of our young curates?’” Hereupon a curate replies, in Thurs- 
day’s Times, that it is not merely the curates’ inquiries of 
incumbents which are astonishing,—sometimes the incumbents’ 
inquiries as to their contemplated curates are equally so. And 
he illustrates it by saying that he found his own intended superior 
had applied to one of his referees to answer the question, “ Is 
he likely to get into scrapes, amatory or pecuniary?” In other 
words, if the curates are supercilious in their dictation to the 
old, the vicars are supercilious in their suspicions of the young ; 
and each looks on the other rather as a hostile party to a con- 
tract, than as a brother in work and in aims. The young assume 
obsolete prejudices in the old; the old, levity and flightiness in 
the young. What seems deficient, is the binding power of a 
common and overruling purpose. 


Mrs. Grote, the widow of the historian of Greece, died on 
Sunday at a great age. She was a lively and shrewd writer, who, 
if she had written a social chronicle of her time, would have been 
|long remembered. Her memoir of her husband is amongst the 
| books which the historians of this reign will have to consult for 

the glimpse it gives of an intellectual and political coterie of very 
great public influence. At one time, from twenty-five to thirty 
' years ago, Mrs. Grote was a frequent contributor to this journal. 








A dreadful accident is reported on H.M.S. ‘Thunderer,’ a 
sister-ship to the ‘ Devastation,’ of 4,400 tons, and now lying at 
|Ismid. ‘The crew were practising, on ‘Chursday, with the 38-ton 
| gun, with a full charge and empty shell, when the gun burst, 
killing Lieutenant C. Daniel, Lieutenant Fern, and seven men, 
jand wounding thirty-three more, ‘twelve very badly.” The 
accident is extremely important, because these monster guns, 80 
large that even on land they are moved by hydraulic pressure, 
have been very little used, while an explosion in one of them may 
destroy a vessel. In the present instance, the turret was entirely 
| disabled, and the vessel must come home for repairs, 





Consols were on Friday 95} to 951. 
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THE POSITION IN AFGHANISTAN. 


HE very little intelligence which the Government allows to 
ooze out from Afghanistan is not of a satisfactory kind. 
We have passed the bridge in safety, but only, we fear, to find 
ourselves on the edge of a quicksand, in which a great deal of 
British treasure and many valuable British lives will yet be 
engulfed. We have traversed the mountains, and shall very 
soon, in all probability, be in possession of a]l the points said, 
on good authority, to be laid down by the advisers of the 
Government as essential to a scientific frontier. On the ex- 
treme right we have—with a cool defiance of the ordinary 
laws of nations which, even in this Parliament, will attract 
attention—allowed our vassal, the Maharajah of Cash- 
mere, a man remarkable for ability and callousness 
in squeezing his subjects, to annex two valleys, Chitral 
and Kuner, which give access to Yarkund, and which belong 
to Mahommedan clans, who are not at war with us, who 
have neither menaced nor threatened us, who are not, at least 
in Chitral, subjects of the Ameer, and who, whether they 
care for independence or not, will detest the rule of a Hindoo 
Prince, chiefly intent on securing more subjects for his oppres- 
sive taxation. Further west, Sir S. Brown, aided by great 
good-fortune, has occupied Jellalabad, the farthest point to 
which it is, as yet, admitted that the Government desire to 
extend their annexations. In the centre, General Roberts has 
secured the Koorum Valley and the Peiwar Kotel, and can 
therefore meet any force coming over the Shuturgardan ; 
while on the west, Generals Stewart and Biddulph are slowly 
rolling towards Candahar, through difficulties the record of 
which will one day astonish the country. They have crossed 
the terrible Khojak Pass, on which camels cannot move for 
the ice—the poor beasts, when laden, split if they slip—dragging 
the guns by human labour, and lowering them with ropes down 
a “slide” of ice at an angle of 40°. Rumours are afloat that 
Candahar will be defended, but the Afghans are making such 
a bad defence that we scarcely expect them to make a stand in 
a mud-walled city, the strength of which they probably, like the 
defenders of the Koorum Fort and the Peiwar position, greatly 
underrate. They cannot stand in the open against the new 
weapons, and they will not, we imagine, defend even the citadel 
behind Candahar when the city itself has fallen. 

We have, therefore, gained our new line, but in gaining it 
we are not delivered in the least either from trouble or expense. 
The Afghans have fought wretchedly, and the Ameer Shere 
Ali has fled from Cabul ; but there is not the slightest evidence 
tliat we are nearer a peace or a truce, or a promising negotia- 
tion. The story of Yakoob Khan’s submission, which last week 
took in all England and the Continent, is obviously an inven- 
tion, started, we imagine, at Lahore for some diplomatic pur- 
pose, the Viceroy confessing publicly that he has heard nothing 
from Yakoob Khan, or about him, at all. The new Ameer is 
quarrelling, according to rumour, with his troops about their 
pay, and the violent presumption, therefore, is that he 
intends to fight, is organising a force with which to resist any 
further British advance, and meanwhile is not thinking of 
negotiation. He may get together an army during the winter, 
or he may not, the balance of probabilities being in his favour, 
from his reputation for success in war, but in either case we 
must conquer Afghanistan. We cannot turn Yakoob Khan 
into a vassal agent while he is raising armies against us, can- 
not select another candidate till he is defeated, and cannot 
leave him, as an avowed enemy, to consolidate his position. 
If we do, he can, on the Ministerial theory, bring the Russians 
up to Jellalabad. We have only two alternatives,—to conquer 
Afghanistan, which is as large as France, and will take at least 
20,000 Europeans to garrison it ; or to remain satisfied with our 
acquisitions, pass over the want of a Treaty, allow the Russians 
to advance, if they please, and make ourselves strong just 
where we are. 

We need not discuss the first alternative just now, because 
the Government declares that it is not going to conquer 
Afghanistan, and though its words and its resolves have not of 
late been always identical, still, in this instance, its words 


Afghan Army, which may be a brave army to-morrow, 
though it runs away to-day; and the Mountaineers. Sir S. 
Browne cannot be left to live in Jellalabad, as if he were in 
command of a besieged city. He must have means to threaten 
attack, men to overawe neighbouring villages, cavalry to collect 
information, troops to bring in supplies,—in all at least eight 
thousand men, with their reinforcements. It will require two 
thousand more, at least, to make the Khyber Pass per- 
manently safe, even if Peshawur can be trusted, and 
if the garrison there can be regarded as the sufficient sup- 
porting reserve. At present the Khyber is only open for 
hours at a time. At least ten thousand will be required at 
Candahar, which is cut off from Quetta by the Khojak even 
more completely than Quetta is from India by the Bolan, 
and is, moreover, liable to attack from any new Ameer 
who can collect a sufficient force. In the centre, every 
letter from General Roberts's camp declares his absolute 
need of reinforcements, and points out the dangerous posi- 
tion of his column without supports, and liable to have its 
communications attacked by any neighbouring tribe with an 
injury to avenge, a bribe to seek, or an opportunity of taking 
momentary advantage. We must employ in all three posi- 
tions at least twenty-four thousand men, who must be paid, 
supplied, and reinforced like an army in the field,—an expense, 
at the very lowest, of two millions a year; and even then we 
are only at the beginning of our task. It is quite clear, 
if we are going to stop on the other side of the moun- 
tains, that we must set ourselves to two great works,— 
the completion of our communications with the mountains, 
and the government of the mountains themselves. We cannot 
leave a belt of sand, and river, and plain, varying from 120 
to 200 miles in breadth, between our railway termini and the 
Passes, as we do now, if it be only to avoid the waste of 
time and money in the transit of reliefs. We must build some 
400 miles of unproductive railway, and bridge or tunnel the 
Indus at three places,—that is, must spend about £7,000,000 
on mere military works, as unproductive as a barrack. This 
is independent of a further large sum required for cantonments 
and works at Jellalabad, where one thump of an earthquake 
may destroy everything, also at Candahar, at Quetta, and in the 
Koorum, all places where European troops will demand careful 
housing, the newest sanitary arrangements, and scientifically- 
constructed hospitals. This money spent, we have to bring into 
order “the Mountain,” a region 350 miles by 60,—that is, 
larger than Wales, filled by 100,000 fighting men, split up into 
clans detesting us, and with little to eat except what they 
can obtain by making invaders’ lives unpleasant. We may 
judge what this task is, when we remember that it is about 
forty times the task attempted, when, with 9,000 men 
at Peshawur and 2,000 at Kohat, we tried for two years to 
keep open the short Kohat Pass, between these two places. 
and with every advantage in our favour, failed. We can- 
not even now keep open the Khyber amd the Koorum, 
but have to send artillery to clear the former—the Viceroy 
says the marauders were only thirty, but sends artillery 
against them—and to threaten all manner of raids and re- 
prisals in the latter. There is not a letter which arrives, either 
from Peshawur or from Thull, which dees not speak of the 
“ untrustworthiness,” “ savagery,” and recklessness of the Hill- 
men, and the necessity of bridling them with the strong 
hand. So acute is the annoyance, so vivid the danger, 
that English officers los2 their moderation, and but for the 
Politicals, who remember that we have to govern as well 
as conquer, would proclaim a war of extermination. Indeed, 
as it is, they not only shoot down Mangals, and Turis, and 
Zukkur Khels, and all manner of Indian Campbells and 
Frasers, for attacking our baggage, which is quite fair, but 
actually hang them as criminals for attacks which they 
have exactly the same right to make as we have to 
attack them. Even the Germans did not execute 
Francs-Tireurs as criminals. If more care is not taken, 
we shall have a blood-feud between the hillmen and the white 
faces, merely as white faces; and even if that calamity is 
avoided, we shall have to garrison the entire mountain range 
so strongly, that any individual mountaineer or small sept 
which chooses to settle down shall be exempt from all 
danger of attack from his wilder neighbours. General 





probably express its wishes accurately enough. Let us, there- 
fore, consider the second alternative. 


Peiwar, and Candahar are to be permanently held without a 


Treaty, the force which holds them must be raised to at 
least twenty-four thousand men, for we have to hold 
an immensely long line between two hostile forces,—the 


If Jellalabad, the} 


Roberts, who certainly is not lacking in audacity, either 
moral or military, has informed his mountaineers already 
that they are subjects of the Queen, and as subjects 
they must be protected, restrained,—in short, governed as if 
‘they were civilised, or as if their country could contribute 
anything towards the expense. Upon the very best hypothesis 
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—that we go no further into Afghanistan—we have to maintain 
a large army on service, divided from us by a vast mountain- 
range, where every man’s hand is as yet against the British, 
that range being, on an average, two hundred miles distant 
from the nearest points of our Railway system. And we have 
to do all this, while allowing the Russians, through our own 
folly in pulverising instead of conciliating Afghanistan, to 
advance, if they please, at leisure, right up to our frontier 
posts. 


THE ASSERTED ROMANISM OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
NE of the so-called Liberal leaders in Midlothian, Sir John 
Don Wauchope, published on Christmas Day, as his 
contribution to the good-will towards men which should pre- 
vail at that season, a fierce attack on the proposal of some of the 
Scotch Liberals to bring forward Mr, Gladstone for Midlothian, 
grounding his opposition chiefly on Mr. Gladstone’s alleged 
Romanising tendencies, though attacking him, in the second 
place also, for his open antagonism to the foreign policy of the 
present Government. But even that, Sir John Don Wauchope 
attributes to a Romanising bias. He is so suspicious of thiz per- 
vading principle in all that Mr. Gladstone does, that even in 
relation to a foreign policy which the authorities of the 
Roman Church have strongly supported, and Mr. Glad- 
stone as strongly opposed, he is not at fault in discovering a 
secondary motive which connects Mr. Gladstone’s action with 
his anti-Protestant bias. Mr. Disraeli, Sir John Don Wau- 
chope thinks, excited Mr. Gladstone’s wrath so intolerably by 
his Public Worship Act,—by his measure for putting down 
“ Mass in masquerade,”"—that Mr. Gladstone can now hardly 
reason at all on any policy which the Government who passed 
the Public Worship Act adopt. Whatever they do, Mr. Gladstone 
sees in it the malignity of the Government who undertook to 
put down Ritualism, and therefore regards it as a policy of 
evil, without even waiting to see whether Romanists, or 
Ritualists, or any other opponents of Protestantism, side with 
him or against him. In a word, according to this great Scotch 
authority, Mr. Gladstone measures policy solely by its tendency 
to undermine Protestantism,—Protestantism, the basis of all our 
liberties,—and regards everything that the Government do 
with unreasoning hatred, merely because that Government 
struck a blow in favour of Protestantism in its Public Worship 
Act. 

No more eccentric view of any statesman is known to us 
than that which Sir John Don Wauchope has thus elaborated 
of Mr. Gladstone,—probably at the instigation of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, which, though far too shrewd to put it precisely 
in this very silly form, has more than once discovered some 
astounding arriére pensée of the anti-Ritualistic kind in Mr. 
Gladstone’s foreign policy. Indeed, no more eccentric view of 
any statesman could be conceived than one which should pro- 
fess to find in the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s political action the 
multiform workings of any fixed idea at all, especially the fixed 
idea of hatred to Protestantism. For in the first place, Mr. 
Gladstone is not a man explicable by fixed ideas. His points 
of view are many and practical, and by no means always very 
closely related to each other. And in the next place, it is even 
more absurd to find the one fixed idea which overruns Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind, in a marked hatred of Protestantism. The real fact 
is that Mr. Gladstone’s opposition to the Public Worship Act 
was grounded, on the whole, decidedly on a Presbyterian point 
of view. It was his strong assertion that the individual con- 
gregation of worshippers should have an effectual voice in 
determining what change in the existing ritual custom they 
would or would not allow, which gained our own hearty sup- 
port for Mr. Gladstone’s opposition to that foolish and already 
generally derided measure. Sir John Don Wauchope can 
hardly have read Mr. Gladstone’s attack on the Vatican 
Decree. That attack appeaved to us rather excessive in its 
zeal; but whatever it wanted, it did not want enthusiasm 
for those principles of Protestantism which are, as Sir 
John Don Wauchope says, “the basis and foundation of 
all our liberties.” Still less can it be shown that in his 
ecclesiastical appointments Mr. Gladstone was the mere im- 
personation of a fixed idea, at least if that fixed idea were 
dangerous to Protestant liberties. Two of his Bishops,— 
Bishop Fraser, of Manchester, and Bishop Temple, of Exeter,— 
are amongst the stoutest supporters of true liberty on the 
Bench. Lord Arthur Hervey, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
whatever he may be politically, is at least as staunch a Pro- 
testant as any Bishop on the Bench; nor is there a single 
Ritualist, so far as we know, who owes anything to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Premiership. 





mind as a Prime Minister has been unusually mobile. Some- 
times it has been occupied with Church or Land reforms, 
sometimes with Army reform, sometimes with finance, some- 
times with University reform, but the last thing you can 
charge on him is an idée fixe, though you might perhaps say 
that each great reform he takes up, tends, for the time needed 
to bring it into legislative shape, to be an idée five,— 
to preoceupy him as a Minister, to the almost dangerous 
exclusion of everything else. That, however, is the very opposite 
of what his wise Scotch assailant means. He traces treachery 
to Protestantism in all Mr. Gladstone’s legislative and ad- 
ministrative acts, whereas it is not to be found in any of them, 
nor will any one key, of any make whatever, open the mani- 
fold wards in the elaborate locks of that subtly composite 
political nature. It would take a whole bunch at least to undo 
all the curious compartments and cabinets of Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind. 

What harasses Sir John Don Wauchope, we suppose, is that 
Mr. Gladstone is Anglican, and no doubt, in some mild sense. 
High-Church, rather than either Broad-Church or Evan- 
gelical; and that high Anglicans, instead of praising the 
Reformation and inveighing against Popery, are generally in 
the habit of dwelling on Catholic (as distinguished from Roman 
Catholic) tradition, and of professing their submission to 
Catholic (as distinguished from Roman Catholic) authority. 
But we should have thought that a Scotchman of 
ordinary acuteness,—probably the worthy Scotch baronet 
cannot boast so much as this,—might have dis- 
covered, by this time, that for all the purposes of jealously 
guarding our constitutional liberties, there is no form of faith 
in existence more effectually tenacious, than the Anglican 
form which asserts the full Catholicity of that branch-Church 
whose charter is the English Church Prayer-book. What may 
be true of the Ritualists as a party, we can as yet hardly say. 
Time has not yet sufficiently tried them. But time has tried 
the moderate High-Church party, to which, we suppose, Mr. 
Gladstone belongs,—the party of such men as Dr. Hook, 
the late Dean of Chichester, or even of Bishop Mackarness, the 
present Bishop of Oxford. And for all purposes of constitu- 
tional conservatism, of strenuous resistance to Rome, of dis- 
couraging anything like a real return to the popular practice of 
auricular confession, we doubt if better Protestants,—thongh 
the name may not be welcome to them,—could be found. Mr. 
Gladstone himself is an admirable type of his party—of its 
severe attitude towards Roman claims, of its stern indignation 
against priestly interference with the individual conscience or 
with the political life of the people, and of its militant temper. 
No doubt the party is Sacramentarian so far as to believe 
that a grace directly conferred by lineal representatives of 
the Apostles is essential for the institution of a valid Sacra- 
ment,—but there their sacerdotalism stops. For the only 
purpose which politicians regard as essential to the due 
guardianship of our political liberties, the limited sacer- 
dotalism of Anglicans is just as zood as the still more limited 
sacerdotalism of Presbyterians,—who are rigid sacerdotalists, 
after all, as Scotchmen well know, though not exactly in 
the Roman Catholic sense. What Protestants like Sir John 
Dox Wauchope mean, or ought to mean, when they speak of 
Protestantism as the bulwark of our liberties, is that its 
jealousy of the interference of priestly authority in 
private or in political affairs is the bulwark of our 
liberties. And no one has ever expressed this jealousy 
more typically than Mr. Gladstone has expressed it in 
his pamphlets on the Vatican Decree. The very essence 
of his political character is an eager political contentiousness, 
—a critical spirit which will not admit authority of any kind 
to a final voice in politics, least of all an authority that 
borrows its prestige from a different field. His Anglicanism 
is a self-reliant Anglicanism, an almost Presbyterian Anglican- 
ism, which watches the limits of the sacerdotal claims with 
something like the “ watchful jealousy” of Dissent itself,—an 
Anglicanism which is as tenacious of national and popular 
traditions so far as they have been sanctioned by Anglican 
practice, as Nonconformists are of national and popular tradi- 





tions so far as they have been sanctioned by Nonconformist 
practice. There is not unfrequently a great humility, almost 
too great a humility, in Mr. Gladstone, but no one who knows 
him would ever suppose this humility to be humility of a 
kind likely to promote the cause of ecclesiastical arrogance. 
There is a wonderful disputatiousness in Mr. Gladstone’s 





humility, when you come to examine it; it is the humility 
of a practised orator, who trips up his opponent all the quicker 


The trath is, that Mr. Gladstone’s | if that opponent is in the least disposed to rely on that show of 
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humility,—not the humility of a true suppliant of the Church. 
In one word, though Mr. Gladstone is an Anglican by faith, he 
is a Scotchman by blood, and a debater by profession, and in 
virtue of both capacities, is the very last man to let sacer- 
dotalism recover any dangerous influence over English homes 
or English politics. Sir John Don Wauchope may not have 
had the gift to see this, or he may have had some private 
cause of spleen against Mr. Gladstone which has blinded him 
to these considerations ; but assuredly he never embarked in a 
more foolish enterprise than that of trying to persuade the 
electors of Midlothian that Mr. Gladstone is untrustworthy as 
a guardian of British liberty, because he happens to belong to 
that militant Anglican party which is ready to maintain against 
all comers that the Anglican Church is a true branch of the 
Church Catholic, and fully deserves the allegiance of all 
English Episcopalians. 





LORD DERBY ON THE HOUR. 

ORD DERBY, as usual, brings to the criticism of the 
causes of the present Distress a mind as completely free 

from any bias towards any particular opinion, except on the 
ground of the strength of evidence by which that opinion is 
supported, as it is easily conceivable that a human mind can 
be ; and he adds to this power, a power of lucid expression 
which makes his speech at Rochdale as striking a model 
of statement as it is of clear conception. If he throws 
into his remarks a certain flavour of almost needless 
discouragement, if he shrugs his shoulders, as it were, 
almost too ostentatiously, as he points out the useless- 
ness of hoping that Englishmen will cease to be Eng- 
lishmen, or Lancashire men to be Lancashire men, even 
in regard to that deeply-rooted habit of playing “ double or 
quits,” to which he ascribes so many of the heavy losses of 
trade, we are not sure that he could do better. If shrewd 
criticisms ever did an eager capitalist good, it would 
probably be the criticisms of the man who plainly de- 
clares that he has no hope of convincing anybody, but that 
convince him or not, here are the facts with which 
he has to deal. Lord Derby’s complete repudiation of the 
idea of doing any good by his criticism gives, perhaps, the 


very best chance of securing serious attention for what he says, 


that it is possible to secure. Hard-headed men do not believe 
in any sanguineness but their own. Hopelessness of con- 
vincing them, accompanied by clear conviction, is apt to im- 
press them. 

Lord Derby holds, then, that the first great cause of the 
distress is the continual reinvestment of the large profits 
which capitalists have made, in the same concerns by which 
they made it, without any sufficient investigation of the con- 
tinuous expansion and permanence of demand to meet this 
continually expanding supply. ‘ Prosperity, it has often been 
said, creates competition, and competition kills prosperity.” 
Successful men will not stop with moderate success; they 
want to make it a vast success, Usually they can only hope to 
make it a vast success in the one business they have mastered. 
Hence all their savings are invested in it; sail is crowded 
on the concern, and if a storm arises, immense losses 
ensue. ‘To stop half-way in anything, to leave off with- 
out the most complete success that circumstances allow, is 
not our English nature, and still less is it Lancashire nature. 
All I say about it is this,—that those who play double or quits | 
must expect occasionally heavy losses.” 

The second cause of the distress which Lord Derby 
enumerates, is the extraordinary tendency of Englishmen 


to encroach upon the monopoly of the English manufacturers 
in the supply of the world with certain classes of goods, a 
monopoly Which, as he justly says, we could neither expect 
nor wish to keep, he doubts very much whether foreign com- 
petition, taken alone, would have prevented a steadily-growing 
prosperity. The demands of the world are large enough to 
employ other countries as well as England in satisfying them ; 
and he does not believe that the lower wages paid to the 
foreigner have much to do with the matter, because the 
most dangerous of our competitors are the United States, 
where the wages have till lately been higher, instead 
of lower than our own. The only other great cause 
on which Lord Derby dwells as the cause of the dis- 
tress, is the disturbed peace of the world, a cause to which 
he attaches the greatest importance, while he shows with 
great ability how false is the common assumption that 
there is no political force tending to war except the force 
of real necessity. But on this part of his speech we need 
not dwell. The general drift of his opinion is not, on the whole, 
discouraging. The only cause of distress which he discerns which 
must almost necessarily recur, is that tendency of capitalists to 
go on -reinvesting their profits in the businesses in which 
those profits were made, without reference to the steady expan- 
sion of the demand. But this cause of commercial] trouble, 
though apt to be periodic, is not by any means inexhaustible 
at any one time. The remedy is, of course, the failure of 
the inferior houses which produce at the highest ex- 
pense and with the least capital behind them. After 
a sufficient thinning of the forest, the forest trees 
will begin to grow again. Again, the disposition to 
throw capital into the sea by lending it to States of no 
credit, has probably gone as far as, at present at least, it is at 
all likely to go. The dishonest adulteration of goods is more 
serious, but it ought to cure itself, by bringing down, first of 
all, the houses which indulge in that practice. As for the War 
mania, the only cure for that is either to get rid of the present 
Government, or to make Lord Beaconsfield see that the country 
disapproves his policy. And one or other of these results is 
certainly within our power. Indeed, every fresh election ought 
to help towards the latter alternative of the two; while the 
general elections, when at last they come, may put a final 
stop to the mischiefs of which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach appears 
so proud. At any rate, with the power in its hands to vindi- 
cate its will, the country cannot complain if the distress 
continues, only because it has not the courage or the sagacity to 
use its power rightly. If Lord Derby's judgment be the true 
one,—and we doubt whether a maturer judgment has been ex- 
pressed, or could be expressed at present,—we are not far off 
a turn in the tide, if only the people will take it into its 
own hands to put a stop to the régime of restlessness, brag- ° 
gadocio, and violence which the present Government has 

established. 


A WORD OF COMFORT FOR FIXED INCOMES. 


\ E do not suppose the holders of Consols, Railway Deben- 
tures, Municipal Bonds, and other safe Securities, the 
life annuitants, and the salaried officialsk—in all, a very’ 
numerous body—are quite content with the present state of 
commercial affairs, for they are never content at any time; 
but nevertheless, they ought to be. The long day of agony, 
of which they and their wives have complained so bitterly, is 
over, and they may, we think, for many a coming year forget 
their greatest source of pecuniary panic. For the better part 
of a generation they have been grumbling and protesting and 





to put faith in foreign Governments as borrowers. He/| moaning over the depreciation of gold, in a panic which at one 
says very justly, that so far as he knows, if the King|time rose so high that, like the Dutch Government, they 
of Dahomey had wished to raise a loan, he could have} thought they were going to be ruined off-hand. That Govern- 
got one; and he thinks that probably the only reason | ment, always a little too shrewd, demonetised gold, under an 
he did not, was that he was “too much of a savage to/ impression that its value had become unstable, and now finds 
see the advantages of being in debt.” And Lord Derby that Nevada is a more formidable enemy than Oalifornia ever 
adds, with his usual keenness, that he never could understand | threatened to be. The men with fixed incomes cordially 
why Governments are preferred as debtors to individuals,—of | wished they could do as the Dutch had done, and for a 
course, he means questionable Governments, to questionable | year or two poured forth complaints which now read 
individuals,—* the fact being that Governments are precisely | almost comic in their bitterness. The Consol-owner—that 
the one class of debtors who need not, and do not, pay, unless | model of all that is respectable, proper, and Philistine—took 
it suits their convenience ;” while with individuals, so/all at once to audible swearing in the newspapers. He 
long as they have the means to pay, there are generally also| was a robbed man, and ought to have his dividends re- 
some means to compel their payment. The third cause of | arranged till the sovereign was worth its old price. All 
the distress Lord Derby regards as deteriorated honesty,—| salaries ought to be doubled at once; and as for Life Annui- 
the adulteration of goods,—of which he believes there has | tants, the only fair thing to do would be to pass an Act of 
been an increasing amount of late years. But! though | Parliament ordaining that the years of man or woman in 
he thinks that foreign competition has done something | receipt of an annuity should be eighty, and not seventy. 
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We rather fancy the victims found a kind of pleasure in 
pitying themselves, and in posing as presumptive paupers, 
instead of “ bloated” capitalists and placemen, but part 
at least of the outcry they made must have been the result of 
genuine fear, Well, the wheel has gone round, and their hour 
of triumph has at last arrived. Every sovereign they 
receive is worth more than it was in 1870. It is impossible 
to resist the evidence accumulated in the Economist of 
last Saturday, that with one marked exception the price of the 
twenty-two principal articles of consumption has fallen since 
1870 by 16 per cent., and that although much of this fall may 


be ascribed to other causes, more of it is due to a distinct | 


appreciation of gold,—a permanent cause which will operate, 
though possibly with diminished force, until there are new 
gold-finds. This is the evidence of price-tables, and it is con- 
firmed, or, at all events strongly supported, by the history of 
the gold trade, The production of that metal, which, we 
believe, we may say broadly is the least profitable of all metals, 
though from its gambling incidents the most attractive to 
speculators, has declined from its highest point by £9,000,000 
a year; while the consumption has increased, chiefly, no doubt, 
through the demand for new currencies in Germany and the 
United States, but partly through the increased needs of Bank- 
ers—who all over the world store gold to a quite novel extent— 
and some other permanent causes. Much of this demand may 
cease, when once fully supplied, but much more will last, at all 
events while silver fluctuates as it does; the production is 
steadily declining, the Pacific Coast having in 1878 
yielded £3,500,000 less than in 1877; and there is always 
the possibility that when the German and American Mints 
are satisfied, gold may be introduced in India, and the 
nations of the Latin Union may finally surrender their present 
view about bi-metallic currency. Considering the new demand 
for the currencies of Central Europe and North America, 
whence gold is sure to spread southwards, the increase of the 
world’s business, the increased consumption in the arts, and 
the tendency to remit gold to Asia, it may, we believe, be 
fairly assuined that the present production will do little more 
than repair waste; that the fall in gold has stopped, even if 
appreciation should stop too, and that the panic-inspired 
dreams of a day when a man with £10,000 Consols might not 
be able to buy his year’s food may be finally laid aside. The 
men with fixed incomes, assuming their incomes to be derived 
from safe sources, and not paid in silver, or dependent on the 
honesty of Asiatic Princes or of South-American States, are 
once more, as they have always been, with one short interval, 
for a couple of centuries, the best-off class, for their means, in 
the community. Their single fear should be income-tax ; and 
that, again, is merely Lord Beaconsfield, who cannot reign 
for ever. 

And yet, as we said, we do not suppose the people with 
fixed incomes are happy, or ready to allow that they ought to 
be in any way content. Not they. Clothes are cheap, and 
bread is cheap, and almost everything else they buy is cheap, 
and poultry would be cheap this year, but for the poulterers— 
turkeys, for instance, are selling in the City at ninepence a 
pound all round—but they have still three grievances of the 
purse which take all comfort from their hearts, and drive 
them to make of themselves what a gardener recently 
described as “nasty, ontnirkin’, cheese-parin’, coppera- 
tive cusses,” who buy at Civii-Service Stores. Every woman 
who has honoured us by reading this unattractive article 
has already muttered, with vicious emphasis, “ Meat, meat, 
meat!” even if she has not summed up her experience about 
wages, and asked her husband about rent and rates. And she 
will have some reason on her side, though her evidence is not 
quite so complete as she thinks. The wages of female servants 
have increased slightly during the nine years, in spite of all 
the distress, the demand for them still outrunning the supply, 
and they being the only class who, in order to ask more, must 
shift their quarters; but men-servants’ wages have distinctly 
declined. We are told that the pinch of the times has been felt 
by indoor men-servants, coachmen, grooms, and indeed all 
men-servants not merely ornamental, as much as by any other 
class of skilled artisans, and that the numbers of them out of 
work and hopeless of work is most unusual. The butcher's 
bill, however, has not been reduced. The price of good 
meat has undoubtedly fallen, as every gragier will testify ; 
but there appears to be, in this trade alone, some 
hiatus between producer and consumer, by which the dis- 
tributor is supposed to profit unduly. Whether he does or not, 
we do not know. We have a strong suspicion that while the 
butchers are tolerably prosperous, as all men are whose market 


cannot fail, and who are protected from competition by the 
fact that their business requires both knowledge and capital, 
they suffer from bad times like anybody else, the pinch coming 
on them through the unpaid or postponed bills of ruined or 
half-ruined customers. At all events, whether they combine 
for their own advantage, or whether they avenge themselves 
on defaulters by taxing strict paymasters up to the limit 
,of endurance, the fact is true that in West London the 
best beef has been sold this Christmas at thirteen-pence a 
pound, and that the range of prices so indicated seems, to 
melancholy housewives, altogether to overweigh the advan- 
tage derivable or derived from every other reduction. They 
| will not be comforted as they survey their butchers’ books, 
and ask, with a defiant emphasis which their grandmothers, 
‘bred under a Corn Law, would have reproved as impious, 
|what “the price of a thing like bread could signify, when 
nobody punished Spare-ribs.” It is quite true, and that drop 
of bitterness does exist in the cup of the well-to-do, and in 
‘spite of the discussion of three years, is as little explained 
| and as little susceptible of remedy as ever. And so, as far as 
we can learn, is the complaint about house-rent. We hear on 
every side that speculating builders never were in such straits, 
that so many good houses were never empty, that lease-owners 
might as well sell “ old masters ” as houses, that “ tenements are 
going for a song ;” but we never meet anybody who has succeeded 
in obtaining a reduction of rent. We suppose new families just 
setting up do pay a little less, and that wide-awake regraters 
of houses—house-regrating, twenty years ago, was a well-filled 
and successful profession—do make good bargains ; but then they 
are not the people with fixed incomes, and these latter feel no 
benefit from the desolateness either of Kensington or the 
suburbs. ‘Their own rents stand as they were, while their 
assessments rise, and they doubt, like their wives, whether all 
the cheapness of common commodities brings them any gain. 
Nevertheless, they may, for the moment at least, be comforted. 
Their incomes are not reduced, while everybody else’s are ; and 
the coin in which they are paid will purchase more of every- 
thing, except meat, than it did before. 





THE IRISH CATHOLICS AND THEIR UNIVERSITY 
PROPOSALS. 


A N Address from certain students and ex-students of the 
_ Catholic University of Ireland to the Roman Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops, which has lately been printed, calls 
attention to a rumour which, if not correct in detail, is pro- 
bably correct in substance. They have heard, they say, that 
the Government intend to introduce into Parliament next 
Session a Bill purporting to settle the Irish University ques- 
tion. The object of this Bill would be to establish an Ex- 
amining Board, which should examine students, grant degrees, 
and confer prizes and exhibitions, without reference to the place 
where they may happen to have studied. The memorialists 
object to this plan on two grounds. First, it is not what it 
professes to be, a scheme for conferring educational equality 
upon Irish Catholics. Secondly, it would destroy the only 
institution which has any pretensions to be an educational 
centre for Irish Catholics. There may be equality in endow- 
ment or equality in disendowment, but there can be no equality 
between endowment on the one side, and disendowment on the 
other; between Trinity College, with its magnificent founda- 
tion, and the Catholic University, without any foundation at 
all. That the institution of an examining body would bring 
ruin upon the Catholic University, is proved, the memorial- 
ists think, by the argument that Catholic parents would not 
send their sons to study there. They would be crammed for 
the examination elsewhere, and sent up to take a University 
degree, or to compete for University prizes, without having 
gone through anything in the nature of University residence. 
The first of these pleas needs no demonstration. So long as 
Catholics are practically shut out from existing educational 
endowments, and are not allowed any endowments of their own, 
it cannot be maintained, with any shadow of truth, that the 
Irish Catholics enjoy educational equality. As regards the 
second point made by the students, the case is not quite so 
clear. If University examinations are of the right kind, it 
may be doubted whether such preparation as could be obtained 
either in “ provincial schools” or with “ grinders” would be 
at all equivalent to really good University teaching. After 
all, cramming is, or is not, an inferior form of instruction. If 
it is, it ought to be possible to detect the inferiority by exami- 
nation. If it is not, one great reason for requiring University 
resideuce will be done away with. Still, the other reason,— 
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the value that there is in residence, in its own nature and for 
its own sake, would remain ; and on this ground alone we agree 
with the students that anything which tended to injure the 
Catholic University, as compared with other modes of prepara- 
tion for the examinations, would be greatly to be regretted. 
We are inclined to think, however, that the first objection 
to the scheme attributed to the Government is likely to weigh 
so heavily against it as to prevent its being seriously enter- 
tained. It may be assumed that the Conservatives are not 
likely to be troubled with any exaggerated or impracticable 
desire to improve Irish Catholic education for its own sake. 
They are anxious, no doubt, to disarm the Home-rulers, to lay 
the spectre of obstruction, and to prevent any reconciliation 
between English and Irish Liberals which may act injuriously 
on the Conservative majority in the House of Commons. In 
addition to this, there is the desire, natural to a party for 
which Ireland was long the special difficulty, to show that they 
can conciliate Irishmen in a matter in which Mr. Gladstone 
only managed to irritate them. All this points, how- 
ever, to the conclusion that they will not introduce a 
measure which is certain beforehand not to conciliate Irish- 
men, Such a measure as that described in the Memorial 
of the students would eminently answer to this description. If 
Irish students want to be examined, there is the University of 
London, which would, no doubt, be perfectly ready to make all 
manner of arrangements to meet the need for University 
Degrees, supposing that such a need exists in Ireland. But 
what Irish students want is a University education. It is of 
no avail to offer them an examination before they have been 
given the means of passing an examination, and at present they 
only possess these means in a very imperfect degree. The 
Catholic University does not flourish, partly because it is in 
the false position of not being able to give recognised degrees, and 
partly because it is not wealthy enough to attract a sufficiently 
complete Staff. This wealth may either come from endowments, 
or from a great influx of students, but the difficulty is to devise 
a way in which the students shall be attracted without endow- 
ments. It may be said that if an Examining Body were set up in 
Ireland, with power to confer fellowships as well as degrees, and 
if these fellowships and degrees were confined to students who 
have resided for a specified time at some Irish University, the 
motive to students to go to the Catholic University would be 
supplied, and students would flock thither in numbers which 
would answer all the purposes of an endowment. Here, however, 
there arises a difficulty. In the first instance, Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the Queen’s Colleges would be likely to carry off 
all the prizes. Each of these institutions would enter the field 
with the advantage of a more complete teaching staff, and 
students accustomed to examinations of a type similar to those 
in the new University. This objection might, of course, be 
surmounted by a regulation confining the degrees and 
prizes of the newly-founded University to the students of in- 
stitutions with no endowments of their own. But the effect 
of this would obviously be to throw suspicion on the value of 
the examinations. If they are not open to all comers, it is 
only by slow degrees that their character can be ascertained. 
For some time to come, the new University would be regarded 
by its enemies as a mere refuge for men who claimed to be 
better Catholics than their neighbours, in order to conceal the 
fact that they were worse scholars. When a young man 
knows that he can get a Fellowship at Trinity College, it 
would be said, he somehow finds that his conscience allows 
him to go there; it is the man who knows that he 


will not get one that has scruples about the lawfulness of 


being educated side by side with Protestants. In time, no 
doubt, this prejudice might be overcome; but it might do 
serious, if not fatal, injury to the proposed University, during 
the first years of its existence. 

Even if we assume that by an extraordinary intellectual 
effort, the Catholic University was enabled to send up to the 
central examining body students in all respects as qualified as 
those sent up by Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges, a 
further difficulty would present itself. The students of the 
Catholic University would have their share of such endow- 
ments as followed the result of the examination. But the 
students of Trinity College would also have their share of the 
endowments of Trinity College. Consequently, instead of the 
creation of the new University serving to conceal, if not to re- 
move, the educational inequality under which Catholics labour, 
it would only make it more conspicuous, and by so doing, de- 
prive the measure of the only merit which can possibly be attri- 
buted to it. A message of peace which breathes only of war isa 
message which no prudent Government will be tempted to send. 


It will probably alienate some of their friends ; it will certainly 
irritate a large number of their adversaries. We do not 
believe, therefore, that in its present shape the Bill attributed 
to the Government will be introduced. There is no need for 
the Government to remain in ignorance of the mind of their 
supporters on this matter. There are ways of getting at them 
open to initiated agents, and these will assuredly have done 
their best to keep the Government informed of the drift of 
Catholic feeling in the discussion. It would be well if the 
knowledge thus gained should suffice to convince Lord Beacons- 
field that, if he is not prepared to go the length of endowing a 
Catholic University,—of course, with proper safeguards against 
abuse,—there is no use in moving in the matter at all. 





PRINCE BISMARCK AND GERMAN PROTECTIONISTS. 


RINCE BISMARCK, as we showed last week, has cast 
in his lot with the Protectionists. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, that the really strong motive which induced 
him to write his letter to the Bundesrath, was not any 
decided conviction that the industries of Germany need to 
be saved from the competition of foreign industries. He has 
long been desirous of strengthening the financial position of 
the Empire. So long as it is dependent, as it is at present, 
on the contributions of the various States—contributions in 
the main procured from unpopular direct taxes—it will be 
weak, and will provoke a good deal of opposition. The edifice 
will not be sound and safe, if the sustentation and repairing fund 
is obtained in a way which people feel and do notlike. To increase 
Imperial revenue by the amount of three or four millions by means 
of a tobacco monopoly, or by imposing high Custom duties, has 
been a favourite idea not only with Prince Bismarck, but with 
many National Liberals, who wish the Empire well; and it would 
be quite in Prince Bismarck’s manner to do two things at once, 
—to conciliate Protectionists, and to impose Customs duties 
which would make the Empire more independent than it is of 
the various States. If the States were released from the obliga- 
tion of paying heavy contributions to the Empire, they would be 
able to lower the communal taxes, the weight of which is one 
of the great grievances in Germany. No doubt, some expres- 
sions in the Chancellor’s letter seem to show that he con- 
templates Custom duties so high as to be unproductive ; and 
the suggestion that Herr von Varnbiihler, a rabid Protec- 
tionist, should preside over the Committee of Inquiry, 
fortifies this view. But we must not always take Prince 
Bismarck’s expressions literally. It may be politic for him, just 
at present, to speak fairly and smoothly to the manufacturers, 
who feel the hardness of the times. 

The fact, however, remains, that a reaction in favour of 
Protectionism has taken place, and that the Chancellor has 
yielded to it. He will not have all his own way. The Free- 
traders have already begun to protest, and they are not con- 
temptible, either in number or in talents. Unfortunately, 
they do not command any powerful influence over the 
course of affairs. They do not stick together, and 
after the fashion of the Anti-Corn-lawLeague, drive them- 
selves like a wedge, so to speak, into legislation, The 
Freihandels-Verein, founded at Hamburg as far back as 1848, 
has made way slowly. Still, there has been some progress in 
the cause of Free-trade. Various treaties of commerce, con- 
ceived in a liberal spirit, were adopted. The duty on pig-iron 
was removed as far back as 1863; and in 1873 it was 
decided to abolish all duties on iron, after 1877. When 
the distress in consequence of the over-trading, over-build- 
ing, and multitudinous Company “ bubbles” of 1873 came 
to pass, Protectionists threw the blame of the bad times on 
the treaties of commerce. They pressed the Government to 
give up these treaties. They induced it to appoint Commis- 
sions to examine into the condition of the textile fabrics 
and the iron trade. They pressed Herr Camphausen 
to make concessions. They have at last persuaded Prince 
Bismarck to write a letter which inspires them with con- 
fidence that they will be able to bring back Protectionism. 
Not that the cause of Free-trade has wanted vigorous 
defenders in Germany. Prince-Smith, Max Wirth, Dr. Braun, 
Dr. Michaelis, Julius Faucher, and many others, have done 
good service in preaching the justice and utility of Free-trade. 
When the Congress of German economists met, a few years 
ago, in Bremen, the Free-traders were entirely victorious. In 
the middle of 1876 the Deutsche Handelstag, a Committee of 
the German Chambers of Commerce, took steps to ascertain 
the feeling of no fewer than 150 Chambers of Commerce or 
similar bodies with respect to Free-trade. All the great sea- 
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ports, and some large inland towns, such as Cologne, 
Leipzig, and Magdeburg, were in favour of it; and 
though the answers obtained from Chambers of Com- 
merce in industrial districts were different, no general 
desire for a complete return to Protectionism was exhibited. 
Still, there are elements of weakness in the German Free- 
traders. Many of them are Professors and men of letters, who 
influence legislation only indirectly. Others feel that they have 
stronger political ties than their belief in Free-trade. The 
proposed duties will not directly raise the prices of articles of 
food, and it is impossible to stir up in Germany the feeling of 
indignation which the existence of the Corn Laws in a time 
of scarcity in this country called forth. Moreover, all of the 
opponents of Protectionism cannot feel that their hands are 
clean. Some of them advocated the Chancellor’s Rail- 
way Bill, not so much because the transference of the 
Prussian railways to the Empire would, in their view, 
be commercially advantageous,. but because it would bring 
about certain political advantages. They are not in the best 
position to answer Protectionists who plead political rather 
than economical reasons for high Custom duties. Of course 
the Socialists are no friends to Free-trade, which they believe 
to be a means of enabling the capitalists of one country to 
enslave, or use to their own unhallowed profit, the labourers 
of another. Many persons—Professors more especially—who 
are not Socialists, are in their hearts Protectionists. Carey re- 
ceives more honour in Germany than in his own country; and 
one may read in German text-books of political economy, written 
by men of repute, sophisms about Free-trade which a Member 
of Parliament for an English county would scarcely venture to 
utter in the presence of reporters. 

Many members of the National Liberal party are Free- 
traders at heart. But it is their cue to sacrifice everything 
for the welfare and solidity of the Empire; and if Herr von 
Bennigsen can be persuaded that it will benefit Imperial 
interests to raise the Customs duties, he will have no difficulty 
in getting his followers to side, as usual, with the Chancellor. 
No doubt, the bulk of the Progress or Radical party in Ger- 
many will stand firm, and eppose the reaction; but they are 
too few to stem the current. The only ground of hope to 
Free-traders is in the fact that it would not answer the Chan- 
cellor’s purpose to impose taxes so high as to be prohibitive, 
and to yield the Imperial Exchequer nothing. 








MR. TROLLOPE ON THE MORAL EFFECT OF NOVEL- 
READING. 
\ R. TROLLOPE writes an essay in the new number of the 
Nineteenth Century to show how good the moral teaching 
of our most important recent novel-writers is, and, of course, how 
much more potent it is, when it is good, than moral teaching of 
the more abstract kind. On the last point few will differ from 
him. At least it takes a man of much greater power of char- 
acter, in proportion, to produce a great effect by moral teaching 
presented merely in that light, than it does to produce a great 
effect by depicting a character or a story in which, indirectly, a 
great moral lesson may be conveyed. Sir Walter Scott once 
wrote two or three sermons for a bashful young Scotchman, but 
it is pretty certain that those sermons never produced half the 
moral effect of his story of ‘‘ The Heart of Midlothian.” Noone 
who knows what literary genius is, can doubt for a moment that 
those who have the gift of inculcating a true impression of the 
comparative nobility and ignobility of different forms of 
character, by a clear and powerful picture of the two, can 
exercise by that means a far greater influence on the imagi- 
nation and on the heart of those to whom they speak, than can 
be produced by a writer of no more than equal force of character in 
a more direct way. We do not admit that for men of the highest 
power, men of truly spiritual genius, the direct mode of influence 
may not be the more effectual. Dr, Newman’s sermons, with their 
wonderful realism and delicacy of moral criticism, have doubtless 
produced profounder effects on the characters of a few, than even 
the noblest novels on the characters of the many. But no doubt, 
other things being equal, the indirect picture, when truly drawn, 
is more fruitful in bringing men to see what true nobleness and 
ignobleness are, than direct moral teaching. Still we are not 
satisfied with Mr. Trollope’s eulogy on the moral teaching of 
recent novelists, especially in the form in which he exemplifies it 
by the writings of the two great novelists of the last generation, 
Dickens and Thackeray. Mr. Trollope’s test is essentially a 
defective one. Bricfly, it is as follows :— 
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names we have specially mentioned—Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austen, 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray —find a scene, a passage, or a word that 
could teach a girl to be immodest or a man to be dishonest? When 
men in their pages have been described as dishonest, or women as im- 
modest, has not the reader in every instance been deterrod by the ex- 
ample and its results? It is not for the novelist to say simply and 
baldly,—‘ Because you lied here, or were beartless there ; because you, 
Lydia Bennet, forgot the lessons of your honest home, or you, Earl 
Leicester, were false through your ambition, or you, Beatrix, loved too 
well the glitter of the world, therefore you sball be scourged with 
scourges either here or hereafter ;’ but it is for him to show, as he 
carries on his tale, that his Lydia, or his Leicester, or his Beatrix, will 
be dishonoured in the estimation of all by his or her vices. Leta 
woman be drawn clever, beautiful, attractive, s0 as to make men love 
her and women almost envy ber; and let her be made also heartless, 
unfeminine, ambitious of evil grandeur, as was Beatrix,—what danger 
is there not in such a character! To the novelist who shall handle it, 
what peril of doing harm! But if at last it has been so handled that 
every girl who reads of Beatrix shall say, ‘Oh, not like that ! let me not 
be like that!’ and that every youth shall say, ‘ Let me not have such a 
one as that to press to my bosom,—anything rather than that!’ then 
will not the novelist have preached his sermon as perhaps no other 
preacher can preach it ?” 

Now, we demur very strongly to the concluding sentence. We 
can admit that something like the impression described may have 
been made on ordinary girls and ordinary young men, and still we 
should earnestly dispute that, even if it were so, the right conclusion 
is, as Mr. Trollope says, that in that case ‘‘ the novelist will have 
preached his sermon as perhaps no other preacher can preach it.” 
For the novelist who merely succeeds in making evil look unlovely, 
even though it be decked out with very attractive adjuncts, may 
have done but half his work as a moralist—and we are now speak- 
ing of the novelist as Mr. Trollope speaks of him, as a moralist, 
and in no other light—and left the more important half still un- 
done. He may have deepened the impression that unlovely as 
evil is, it is for many people a sort of fate,—a product of fatal 
circumstances, from the web of which it is as impossible to 
escape as for a fly, once fairly entangled, to escape from 
a spider's web. And we are strongly disposed to think that 
this depressing conviction is the one almost always left by 
Mr. Thackeray’s most brilliant pictures of moral deterioration. 
Certainly as regards Beatrix, in Thackeray's ‘‘ Esmond,” this is 
the impression very strongly left upon us ; nor should we be at all 
disposed to say that the general moral impression of his finest pic- 
tures, either in ‘‘ Vanity Fair” or ‘‘ Pendennis,” was less enervat- 
ing. There is but one figure in all Thackeray's works which gives 
the impression of a character and a will raised in any clear way 
above the pressure of circumstances, and that is the figure of George 
Warrington. For the most part, Thackeray's characters, good and 
bad, powerful and feeble, noble and ignoble, are what they are 
by inheritance and circumstance, and are either too fine to be 
soiled by the evil which they touch, or too selfish to be ennobled 
by the virtue they see, or too vacillating to avoid see-sawing 
between the two, according to whatever influence comes last and 
with the most favouring circumstantial aids. We might say the 
same in relation to the other character alluded to by Mr. Trollope,— 
Lydia Bennet, in Miss Austen's ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,” though we 
could not say it of Miss Austen’s characters generally, as we have 
said it of Thackeray's generally. In the particular case of Lydia 
Bennet, Miss Austen, as an artist, was compelled to paint, what 
Miss Austen as a moralist,—if she had been a moralist which as a 
novelist she was not,—might possibly have shrunk from painting. 
She saw that there were women 60 silly and so vulgar, and so pre- 
occupied by the present vanities of life, that they were not really 
alive in any degree to the moral feeling behind the conven- 
tional morality of their class; and she painted such a one in 
Lydia Bennet, without caring to define the limits within which 
Lydia was in any sense, however slight, a moral agent. There was 
no harm—there was great good—in such a picture; for besides 
exciting contempt for her, which is a real source of moral repulsion, 
such a picture suggests a good deal of reflection to those who wi// 
find a moral in a tale, as to the limits within which our moral and 
social judgments are or are not just. But as arule, Miss Austen, 
though her ideal standard of character is not of the highest, very 
seldom gives that impression of moral fatalism in regard to her in- 
ferior characters which Thackeray gives so frequently. Henry 
Crawford, for instance, in ‘‘ Mansfield Park,” drops from a not very 
high to a still lower level, without any one supposing that he is 
weighed down by a fatal helplessness ; and Edmund Bertram rises 
as much as Henry Crawford falls. Again, we should say that 
Miss Bronté, though not always a very refined novelist, succeeds 
in nothing better than this,—that she makes her readers feel 
profoundly that her favourite characters are not drifting along a 
stream of fate, but are able to rise above circumstances, and to 
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ever makes you feel this, and hence the enervating moral atmo- 
sphere of his novels. 

But besides the uprightness of the moral ideal which a novelist 
holds up, and the impression he gives you that the power of 
more or less approaching that ideal, is or is not within the reach 
of such men and women as he chooses to sketch, one must 
ask concerning a novelist, if one does regard him as a 
moralist at all, whether or not the tone of sentiment 
he introduces is manly, simple, and healthy, or whether 
it be, on the contrary, morbid, excited, and relaxing. Judged 
by this text, we should not accord either to Dickens or 
to Thackeray the unlimited praise which Mr. Trollope seems to 
ask for them. Dickens teaches people to gloat over their own 
natural feelings of sympathy, or pity, or even of mere personal 
love, as if they were positive merits, and merits of no mean order. 
To shed tears when one is sorry, to enjoy the power of helping 
those for whom we feel compassion, or even to feel glad and bash- 
ful or glad and proud when personal love is returned, seems to be 
in Mr. Dickens's eyes a miracle of virtue. We doubt whether 
Dickens has not done almost as much harm by conveying the 
impression that men who feel sweet and kind feelings become, as 
it were, by the very fact, benefactors to their race, and entitled to 
claim the benediction of Heaven, as he has done good by holding 
up avarice and profligacy and cruclty to hatred and contempt. 
He, more than any writer of our age, has elevated “ gushing ” 
into a virtue; and gushing is so far from being a virtue, that 
it may be said to be the preparation for a vice. There is no 
reticence, or manliness, or even, in a spiritual sense, modesty, in 
the tone of Mr. Dickens’s sentiment; and so far, at least, his 
novels, however excellent their practical morality, have been 
really injurious to the age. And though no one could properly 
bring this charge, in the same form, against Thackeray, yet in 
some sense he, too, has popularised, amongst the class which reads 
him, an unmanly tone of sentiment. An almost Oriental resigna- 
tion to an inscrutable Power, an emotion touched with despair, 
is the emotion which pervades his novels. As it is in that 
touching poem of his with which he closes his ballads, so in 
his works generally, he can get little beyond this :— 

* And if, in time of sacred youth, 
We learned at home to love and pray, 
Pray Heaven that early Love and Truth 
May never wholly pass away.” 
‘The ** wholly” in that last line is the key-note, we may say, of 
such a book as ‘* Pendennis,” That ‘early love and truth” 
will, as a general rule, pass away in great measure, Thackeray, as 
a man of the world, hardly questions. He hopes almost against 
hope that there may be a remnant—a small remnant—of it left to 
the last. And his submission to destiny is almost prostration :— 
** Who knows the inscrutable design ? 
Blessed be He who took and gave! 
Why should your mother, Charles, not mine, 
Be weeping at her darling’s grave ? 
We bow to Heaven that willed it so, 
That darkly rules the fate of all, 
That sends the respite or the blow, 
That’s free to give or to recall. 
This crowns bis feast with wine and wit: 
Who brought him to that mirth and state ? 
His betters see, below him sit, 
Or hunger hopeless at the gate. 
Who bade the mud from Dives’ wheel 
To spurn the rags of Lazarus? 
Come, brother, in that dust we'll kneol, 
Confessing Heaven that ruled it thus.” 
That seems to us nearly the highest note that Thackeray touches, a 
note which is usually blended with nota little cynicism and bitter- 
ness ; and even this is hardly a healthy, certainly not an invigorating 
or hopeful note. Thackeray's sentiment is exquisitely refined, 
but it is softening, relaxing, and never bracing. You do not feel 
the more manly for reading him, as you do for reading Scott; 
nor the more free, as you do for reading Miss Bronté; nor the 
more just, as you do for reading George Eliot. You feel that 
your knowledge of the weaknesses and insincerities of human 
nature is greatly enlarged,—that your hope of subduing those 
weaknesses and insincerities is greatly diminished,—and that 
your pity for every one, yourself included, is deeper. But that 
is hardly the feeling with which a great novelist, who was also— 
as Mr, Trollope seems to think Thackeray—a great moralist, 
should send you away. 





THE “ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW” ON ALCOHOL. 
HE discussion on Alcohol, started by the managers of the 
Contemporary, has been tedious to read when published in 
snippets through three consecutive months; but when read as a 
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whole, the papers are not lengthy, and they contain some valuable 
information. ‘The leading idea has not been to consider the ques- 
tion of alcohol as a whole, but to obtain the opinions of experts 
on the subject of drinking, as ordinarily practised by average 
Englishmen, and especially its effect on health. Great experts, like 
Sir James Paget, Sir William Gull, Dr. Radcliffe, Dr. Garrod, Dr. 
Risdon-Bennett, and six or seven others, have been induced to 
record their opinions ; and the result, when the papers are care- 
fully studied, is a kind of consensus very valuable to the 
uninstructed public. ‘The great body of professional opinion 
here recorded is distinctly on the side of the value of alcohol 
as a medicine, and as a luxury, or even a food, when taken in 
very strict moderation. Even Sir William Gull, who is apparently 
doubtful of the use of wine or beer for any but the old—holding 
that good food, particularly if taken in the form of Liebig’s ex- 
tract, will supply all needful support—thinks that the friends of 
total abstinence go too far, and does not believe that in recom- 
mending abstinence “ you can start with the idea that there is 
no use in alcohol and no good in wine;” while Sir James Paget 
puts, with great force and clearness, the argument from experience, 
which shows that as between the drinking and the abstaining races 
there is, ‘as to working-power, both bodily and mental, no ques- 
tion that the advantage is on the side of those who use alcoholic 
drinks.” He might have added, moral power, it being undoubted 
that the Turks, Afghans, and other teetotal races of Asia, are dis- 
tinctly more addicted to crime than Asiatic races, like the 
Burmese, Jews, and Armenians, all of which indulge in alcohol. 
‘‘ We find a similar result in a comparison of the races of Europe, 
among whom different proportions of alcoholic drinks are habitu- 
ally consumed. Comparing North and South, we certainly 
compare those who drink more with those who drink less; and 
the advantage is with those who drink more, especially when we 
compare them in respect of general activity and force of mind 
and body, in readiness and fitness for work, in enterprise, inven- 
tion, production, and all the signs of the best mental activity and 
strength.” Dr. Garrod sums up his opinion in the sentence, that 
‘the majority of adults can take a moderate quantity of alcohol, 
not only with impunity, but often with advantage ;” Dr. J. Risdon- 
Bennett, says ‘‘ the majority of those who have to go through the 
labours of a Parliamentary Session, or any similar continuous 
mental strain, will, I am convinced, admit that they do their work 
better and with more comfort to themselves if they take three or 
four glasses of sherry or claret as a part of their daily food ;” Dr. 
Rk. Brudenell Carter goes the length of asserting, with evidence 
from his own experience, that ‘‘ there are some to whom alcohol 
is a necessity, if they are to exert the full measure of their 
powers ;” while Dr. Radcliffe positively denounces the total ab- 
stainers, and though refusing to recommend spirits even when well- 
diluted, on the ground of the moral danger of their use, owing to 
the temptation to increase the dose, maintains the cause of the 
lighter wines and light beer with vivacity and conviction. We 
may, we think, state broadly that all these experts—one of whom, 
it should be remembered, Dr. Garrod, is a specialist in gout, 
the disease attributed to alcohol—hold that, except to a few 
constitutions, the moderate use of wine or beer is unin- 
jurious, or even beneficial. They do not usually define 
these constitutions, and are curiously silent as to any degree of 
difference which may exist in the effect of alcohol on the differing 
constitutions of men and women; but they draw one broad and 
useful line. ‘The young want no drink, and are probably injured 
by it. During the period of growth, the waste which alcohol 
helps to repair is less, and is far more easily repaired by good 
food, and especially by milk, while the taste, especially for sweet 
or luscious wine, is very easily developed. ‘The young should be 
total abstainers, even from the beer which many parents and 
schoolmasters think so essential to health, its place being most 
| beneficially supplied by milk or good meat-food. 

The non-injurious effect of alcohol in moderation being once 
| admitted, the question at once arises, What is moderation? It 
| is clear that the answer must vary with every constitution, and 
indeed, with temporary occupations—a man when engaged in 
hard work, such, for example, as hunting, being much less liable 
to injury from alcohol than when compelled to remain sedentary— 
and Sir James Paget refuses for this reason to lay down any exact 
rule. le says :—‘‘ But some will say,—What is this moderation ? 
How may we define it? Let those who thus ask try to define, 
to the satisfaction of any ten persons, what, under all circum- 
stances, and to all people, is moderation in bread, or the 
|wearing of jewels, in hunting, or the language of contro- 
versy.” Dr. Radcliffe, too, is opposed, as we take it, to 
a rule; and Dr. Garrod allows that a rule is difficult; but 
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still there is a very remarkable consensus of opinion, even 
as to quantities. All who mention the subject object to spirits, 
except as medicine, some because of the temptation to excess 
they involve, and others because the irritant action of alcohol is 
one of its evils, and is found to vary with the concentration of 
the stimulant. All who mention the point believe the evil effects 
of alcohol diminished, though not removed, by dilution ; and all 
are hostile to the use of port, sherry, Madeira, Marsala, or any 
of the fortified wines ; though one—greatly, we confess, to our 
surprise—classes British wines among the lighter drinks, a saying 
which must be the result of very exceptional experience,—the 
British wines, as sold, with the exception of orange-wine, being 
often injurious compounds of sugar, water, inferior brandy, 
and some tincture intended to give flavour. Even Dr. Radcliffe, 
who of all is perhaps most lenient to the wine-drinker, is strong 
upon this point. He says:— 

“As to the choice of fermented drinks, all that I can do now is to 
give you two or three very bald hints. Speaking generally, I may say 
that light wines—not excluding even home-made wines—and small- 
beer, and cider, and perry, are to be preferred to water with a little 
whisky or some other spirit in it; light wines, I say, not the strong- 
brandied wines which have so long found favour in this country. In- 
deed, as to these strong-brandied wines, I hope the day will soon come 
—and the signs of the times justify this hope—in which it will be felt 
by all that they are brandy, or some more evil spirit, diluted with 
wine, rather than the honest and comparatively innocent wine which is 
commonly drunk in wine-growing countries,—as, for instance, Petit 
Bordeaux, in France, or better still, a vin du pays like that which I 
had the good-luck to drink a few weeks ago at Orvieto in Italy,—and 
that for this reason they ought to be banished from the table. Nor can 
I make any exception even in favour of dry sherry, for what is this, in 
too many cases, but a componnd made up of water, and the worst 
and rawest kind of whisky, called ‘silent spirit,’ and certain 
liqueurs concocted in the chemist’s laboratory,—a compound which, if 
not altogether untravelled, has never been much further abroad than 
Hamburg? I hope, too, that the day is not far off when there will be 
more sympathy with Prince Hal’s liking for ‘ the poor creature small- 
beer,’ than with Falstaff’s craving for strong sack,—when all strong 
malt-liquors will have gone as much out of fashion as strong wines.” 
All prefer light French or Rhenish wine, and as a rule, all give 
three or four ‘‘ glasses” as the best arbitrary rule of limitation, 
all are in favour of drinking only with the late dinner and only 
once a day, and a majority appear to regard wine and beer, 
strength for strength, as equally unobjectionable,—an opinion, 
however, from which Dr. Garrod dissents, he laying it down as a 
principle that malt liquor is not good for the old, the middle- 
aged, or the sedentary. Dr. Garrod is, however, the only one 
who enters into detail as to quantities, and he lays down rules 
which may be of the highest value to our readers. An ounce of 
pure alcohol, the twentieth part of an imperial pint, is in his 
judgment the daily quantity which, at all events, can be shown to 
produce no appreciable injury, and he gives the following table 
of the usual approximate proportion of alcohol in different 
wines. It must be remembered that two table-spoonfuls, 
measured in a chemist’s measuring-glass, is the equivalent of the 
fluid ounce :—‘‘ In brandy, an ounce of pure alcohol is contained 
in two ounces and a quarter of that spirit ; in whiskey and rum, 
the same proportion holds good, assuming these to be about ten 
degrees under Excise proof. Gin is usually weaker. In port- 
wine, one in about five to six ounces; and the same holds good 
with regard to the different kinds of sherry, also Madeira and 
Marsala. In champagne one in ten, as also in Burgundy; and 
in Bordeaux (claret) about one in twelve. In strong ales (Burton), 
one in twelve ; in pale ales, one in sixteen. In porter, one in 
twenty-five ; in stout, one in sixteen. ‘These numbers are to be 
considered as approximations only, as differences of strength are 
often found in wines and malt-liquors of the same name.” It 
follows that the man who takes an imperial pint, or three-quarters 
of a customary bottle, takes too much, in these proportions :— 


Port 3} times. 
Sherry = » 
Madeira ... i a 
Champagne 2 ef 
Burgundy ows eos cee eve a a 
Claret... oon _ “ ove a: a 
Barton ale ove owe ose nae 13 “~ 
Pale ale ... a mad one gee “ as 
Porter... eee one ove eee a ae 
Stout 1k yy 


A reputed pint of stout is, therefore, quite sufficient, without 
wine after it ; while as to claret, the usual drink of the well-to-do, 
the rule is even more simple :—‘‘ My own opinion, based upon a 
great number of careful observations, is, that the quantity of 
alcohol taken in the twenty-four hours should seldom exceed that 
contained in half a bottle of claret of good quality ; and it will be 
found that, in the case of French bottles, this is very little more 
than half an imperial pint, or eleven fluid ounces. ‘The amount 





of absolute alcohol in claret may be taken at eight per cent, and 
therefore, if we reduce the claret to pure or absolute alcohol, 
this would fall short of a fluid ounce by more than one-tenth.” 
That is the broad and intelligible rule, a half-bottle of claret a 
day. The French drink a bottle, but then they do it at two 
intervals, separated by at least five hours,—and they suffer. The 
hocks, we believe, though Dr. Garrod does not mention it, 
are a little stronger than the clarets, even when they seem 
cooler; and those who care to ascertain the truth very closely, 
should read Mr. Hamerton’s account of the French opinion 
thai every white wine is more injurious in its action on the nerves 
than any red wine of equal strength. We do not know the 
scientific data for that opinion, but Mr. Hamerton, with his great 
experience, endorses it; and certainly the sweet white wines, 
Chateau Yquem and its congeners, have very injurious effects. 

We wish the experts bad added a word as to the truth or false- 
hood of the opinion, so strongly held by the public, that the man 
who adheres to the same wine is less injured by it than the man 
who constantly changes his stimulant. Everybody admits that 
to be true if the stimulants are all swallowed at one time, the 
modern practice of tasting many wines at one dinner being 
admittedly injurious; but it is probably true also of a whole 
life-time. ‘The quality of the alcohol is greatly modified by the 
medium in which it is administered, and the body accustoms itself 
in a measure to one particular kind, as it will do—to take an 
extreme illustration—to poisons like laudanum or arsenic. 

The consensus of the experts, therefore, who have written in 
the Contemporary Review, may be taken to be that alcohol is 
injurious to the young ; that it should always be taken at meals ; 
that moderation is indispensable to its beneficial or indifferent 
effect, and that moderation is the French half-bottle per diem of 
ordinary claret or stout. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CALCULATING POWER. 
[To THE Epviror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ 
Srr,— With reference to your account of Mr. Bidder’s wonderful 
powers of mental calculation, the subjoined, which I extract from 
the ‘ Classical Journal,” Vol. XI., No. 21, p. 179, may perhaps 
prove interesting. Extracts of letters from Dr. Wallis, proving 
his strong powers of abstraction :— 

“ December 22nd, 1669.—In a dark night, in bed, without pen, ink, 
or paper, or anything equivalent, I did by memory extract tho square 
root of 80000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000, which I 
found to be 1,77205,08075,68077,29353, fer?, and did the next day 
commit it to writing.” 

“ February 18th, 1670.—Joannes Georgius Pelshower (Regiomontanns 
Borussus) giving me a visit, and desiring an example of the like, I did 
that night propose to myself in the dark, without help to my memory, 
a number in 53 places: 2468135791012141113151618201719212224262 
8302325272931, of which I extracted the square root in 27 places: 
157103016871482805817152171 proxime; which numbers I did not 
commit to paper till he gave me another visit, March following, when I 
did from memory dictate them to him.—Yours, &c., 

Oxford, February 16th, 1680. Joun WALLIS. 

For Mr. Thomas Smith, B.D., Fellow of Magdalen College.” 

The naivet2 of the fére and prozimé is charming, and also the 
confession that he did not commit the appalling row of figures to 
paper, but dictated them a month afterwards to his friend from 
memory. ‘These feats are perbaps not so difficult as multiplying 
15 figures by 15, for while, of course, it is easy to remember such 
a number as three thousand billion trillion, being nothing but 
noughts, so also it may be noticed that there is a certain order 


| in the row of 53 figures; the numbers follow each other in little 
| sets of arithmetical progression (2,4,6,8,) (1,3,5,7,9,) (10,12,14,) 
| (11,13,15,) (16,18,20), and so on; not regularly, as you will ob- 


serve, but still enough so to render it an immense assistance to a 
man engaged in a mental calculation. <A row of 53 figures set 
down at hazard would have been much more difficult to remem- 
ber, like Foote’s famous sentence with which he puzzled the quack 
mnemonician ; but still, we must give the doctor the credit for 
remembering the answer. There is an account of him in Bayle, 
where, curiously enough, these particular mental gymnastics are 
not mentioned; he is described as a man of very great attain- 
ments, with a peculiar talent for deciphering, and altogether very 
successful in life.—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. Crater. 





VIVID MEMORY. 
(To tne Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 

Srr,—The interesting letters of Professor Elliot and Mr. G. 

Bidder, together with your own article, incline me to offer an 
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opinion that the power of ‘seeing in print” possessed by some 
memories is not so uncommon as might be supposed. I remember 
well once conversing about preaching with a Jesuit priest, whom 
I happened to meet in a railway carriage. Speaking of delivery, 
he told me that he used to write his sermons on separate sheets 
of paper of a certain size, each containing a certain number of 
lines, and that he afterwards committed what he had written to 
memory. He always used extempore delivery, but the impression 
of the writing was so distinctly before his mind, that he practi- 
cally read from the manuscript. He paged each sheet, and could tell 
the exact position of each word on each page. But he was par- 
ticularly careful to avoid erasures or blots, and if anything of the 
kind occurred, he would tear up the sheet and rewrite it, else, as 
he said, he should infallibly be thrown out. Now, as most Jesuits, 
unless I am wrong, are trained to preach upon much the same 
system, it is probable that others besides my friend may possess 
the same mental faculty. 1 am inclined to think that it is very 
much a question of training and practice; for a friend, whom the 
perusal of your remarks incited to the experiment, soon worked 
out in my presence, all but correctly, a multiplication sum of 
four figures, simply by forming ‘‘a picture in his mind.” And he 
had never tried the thing before.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. W. Ciapwick. 
St. Michael's Vicarage, Wakefield, December 30th. 





THE LONDONDERRY ELECTION. 
(TO THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—No doubt the numbers of votes recorded on the two sides 
at the late Londonderry election, when compared with those of 
the previous contest, seem to justify your conclusion that it 
‘* was more a Conservative than a Liberal success.” Fortunately, 
a closer acquaintance with the facts leaves no such uncomfort- 
able impression. At the general election, the advantage as regards 
men was all on the side of the Liberals. Professor Smyth was 
extremely popular, and a most effective platform speaker. ‘The 
Right Hon. H. Law was a very good second, and they made a 
splendid canvas all over the county. The best Conservative— 
Mr. Beresford—was comparatively but a weak candidate; and 
Mr. Alexander was, in the struggle, personally a nobody. 

On this occasion the advantage as regarded the candidates was 
heavily on the side of the Conservatives. Sir T. M‘Clure did not 
belong to the county, had no connection with it, was a very old 
man, and his personal canvas nil. On the other side, they had a 
man of the county (not the Mr. Alexander of the previous con- 
test), a good landlord, a large employer, and so popular with the 
Roman Catholics as to obtain a strong commendatory letter from 
one of the most respected of the parish priests, which was sent 
in circular form to the electors, with, as was believed, the sanction 
of the Bishop. With the odds so against them, few Liberals 
hoped for more than from three to five hundred majority. ‘ The 
Six Hundred” has made them confident about their county.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 





THE TEACHING OF THE DEAF. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your issue of December 14th, there appeared an article, 
written with great skill and candour, on ‘* The Education of the 
Deaf,” which in its prefatory remarks appears to cast some re- 
flection upon a body of hard-working and earnest men, who are 
spending their lives in an honest endeavour to give a knowledge 
of written language to the deaf and dumb, by the means they 
believe best calculated to promote that end. May I beg a short 
space to state as briefly as possible wherein I consider the article 
referred to incorrect ? 

It is not, and has not becn, the aim of teachers of the deaf and 
dumb to teach signs, or merely to perfect a system of signs. They 
have felt themselves compelled to use either natural or artificial 
signs to illustrate the meaning of words and to convey ideas. No 
one is readier to discard the use of signs than the teacher of the 
deaf and dumb, as soon as his pupils can do without them, and 
an educated deaf-and-dumb person should be able to hold com- 
munication entirely by written dialogue. 

The system of teaching the deaf and dumb is not easily acquired ; 
it requires special aptitude, and is a far different thing to simply 
spelling over words by means of the Manual Alphabet, as ‘ in- 
genious school-boys and school-girls,” who are prohibited to talk, 
use it. These school-boys and girls, it must not be forgotten, 
are acquainted with the meaning of words, and the art of spelling 
on the fingers is therefore to them an easy acquirement; while to 


the deaf child words written, spelled, or spoken have no siguifi-| see how your proposal can be justified,—that the Legislature 


cance until their meaning is explained to him, as the words of a 
foreign language are made known to the hearing child. 

It must be remembered that it is a large class, and for the greater 
part, a class drawn from a poor and illiterate community, who 
have to be taught in our institutions for the deaf and dumb,— 
children who can only remain at school for a limited time, 
averaging from five to seven years, and requiring the shortest and 
easiest method of reaching the mind. It must also be borne in 
mind that the intellects of these children vary very much, and 
that while many may be taught to articulate and read the lips 0 
as to be moderately intelligible to their teachers and those im- 
mediately and constantly coming in contact with them, to do 
what the article referred to proposes should be done, all children 

who are deaf must be made to articulate and read the lips so 
as to become quite independent of any other means of com- 
munication. 

There are already in London institutions of some standing, in 
Fitzroy Square and at Notting Hill, besides the private schools 
of Miss Hull and Mr. van Asch, where there is ample means 
of proving what per-centage of the pupils is able, when their 
education is finished, to rely entirely upon articulation and 
lip-reading for their communication with the outer world, 
I do not write in opposition to Mr. Ackers or Miss Hull, on the 
contrary, I wish them every success. I have sixty pupils taught 
to articulate and read the lips in my own school, and although I 
believe the most of them will find their power of speaking and 
reading the lips very useful to them when they leave school, I do 
not venture to hope that even ten per cent. of them will be able 
to dispense with writing and spelling on the fingers, as an auxil- 
iary means of holding intercourse with hearing and speaking 
people. Until the institutions and private schools I have named 
are able to prove that even ten per cent. of their pupils attain to 
the state of proficiency alleged, I think it somewhat unfair to the 
old teachers to assert that the efforts made by them have not 
been in proportion to the seriousness, or the possibility of over- 
coming the affliction of deafness.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Doncaster, December 30th. JAMES Howarp. 





UNLIMITED LIABILITY OF BANK SHAREHOLDERS, 
(To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srx,—I have carefully read and reread your article of December 
21st, on ‘* The Unlimited Liability of Bank Shareholders,” and 
can come at last to no other conclusion than that you have not 
succeeded in controverting the doctrines laid down by Serjeant 
Cox, in his work entitled, ‘The Law of Joint-Stock Companies 
and other Associations.” Serjeant Cox writes :— 


“ The law of partnership prescribes that each partner shall be answer- 
| able for the debts and contracts of the otber partners, made within the 
| reasonable scope of the business of the partrership. This Jaw was 
| founded upon the principle that he who acts through an agent ought 
to be responsible for his agent’s acts; that it is politic, as well as just, 
that he who shares the profits of an enterprise should be subject also to 
| its losses ; that there is a moral obligation, which it is the duty of a civil- 
ised and Christian nation to enforce by Jaw,to pay debts, perform contracts, 
and make reparation for wrongs. Limited liability is founded on tho 
opposite principle, and is designed to enable a man to avail himself of 
the acts of his agent, if advantageous to him, and to avoid responsibility 
'for them if they should be disadvantageous; to speculate for profits, 
without being liable for the losses; to make contracts, incur debts, and 
| commit wrongs, the law depriving the creditor, the contractor, and the 
injured of his rightful remedy against the property or the person of the 
wrongdoer, beyond the limit, however small, at which it may please him 
to.determine his own liability. Thus it practically enables a trader to 
speculate for the chances of indefinite gain, without being liablo for 
more than a definite loss. Limited liability, which has now been 
adopted into our commercial legislation, does not mean, as is commonly 
| supposed, the right to make with those with whom we deal a special con- 
tract that we shall not be liable beyond a named sum ; such acontract was 
| always within the power of persons dealing together; nor is it, as some 
| imagine, a freedom, hitherto denied to partners, to make whatever con- 
| ditions of partnership they please as between themselves, for such 
power also has always existed. But limited liability, as now 
| established, is a privilege given by the law to seven or more 
| partners to make terms of partnership among themselves that shall be 
, binding upon all other persons; that is to say, it permits A, B, and 
five others to agree together that they will not pay their debts, nor 
perform their contracts, nor repair any wrongs they may do beyond a 
| limit determined by themselves, and then by public notice of that limi- 
| tation to make the Arrangement inter se binding on third persons. 
| This result is effected by depriving the persons dealing with them of 
the right which justice demands and the laws of all civilised countries 
have hitherto recognised to recover debts and enforce contracts, aud 
by taking from the public the right to obtain redress for injuries done.” 
—“ The Law of Joint-Stock Companies and other Associations,” pages 
| 1 and 2, by E. W. Cox, Serjeant-at-Law. 


| Applying the test of Serjeant Cox's definition of ‘“ the moral ob- 
| ligation ” upon “a civilised and Christian ” community, I do not 
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should ‘* compel all Banks to limit the liability of their share- 
holders.” Ask yourself the question, what would have been the 
fate of the depositors in the City of Glasgow Bank, had the 
liability of its shareholders been limited? It is not easy to see 
the force of your argument,—that a man who recovers the whole 
of a debt after a certain lapse of time is scarcely better off than 
one who has been obliged to accept a dividend, or to admit the 
soundness of your position that it is a natural consequence of the 
vitality of a banking corporation that its constituency will deter- 
iorate. My own personal experience of one of the institutions thus 
branded, ranging over an intimate acquaintance of forty-two 
years, during twenty-two of which the management was in my 
hands, leads to an entirely opposite conclusion. ‘The proprietary 
was enlarged and distinctly strengthened during this period. It 
seems to have been forgotten by some of the parties to this con- 
troversy that Directors are not required to accept the transfer of 
shares, without being satisfied of the responsibility of the would- 
be purchaser.—I am, Sir, &c., W. L. 





THE REMEDY FOR DISCREDIT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—lIt is gratifying, in these times, when everything, even trade, 
is dull, to find the Spectator maintaining its sense of humour. 
In your article on the revival of prosperity, you point out two 
difficulties in the path,—that capital cuts its way into new 
channels very slowly, and that this natural inability is exag- 
gerated by want of confidence. It occurred to me in read- 
ing your remarks that you had inadvertently struck the two 
false notes in our education, —its grooviness, and therefore 
incapacity for adjustment to new conditions, and the evapor- 
ation of morality with the fumes of sham religion, in the white- 
heat of modern knowledge. I expected a remedy, but I found the 
sting of the article was in the tail. ‘‘ We have no remedy to pro- 
pose. We suppose, when capital grows still more burdensome, 
and capitalists have learned a little more mathematics, that the 
defect, whether in honesty or in confidence, will be met by a sys- 
tem of Insurance.” So that want of honesty: is to be made up by 
a little more mathematics! Has the Spectator, too, thrown 
religion overboard? This is the ‘‘ most unkindest cut of all;” 
or is religion too great and education too small for trade? This 
snrely passes humour, and borders on cynicism.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. Il. Laker. 





CINDEP.ELLA. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—It may interest some of your readers to know that through- 
out West Somerset the weasel (mustela vulgaris) is known as the 
vair, or its diminutive, vairy. I much doubt if many a native could 
say what a “‘ weasel” is. Webster says that vair means the skin of 
the squirrel, but you will probably agree with me that the con- 
servatism of the dialect, in a district where many undoubted 
Norman or French settlements existed, is a confirmation, quantum 
valeat, of your remarks of last week upon this subject. Allowing 
for the difference in quality between our vernacular r and that of 
the French rr in verre accurately represents our name for the 
weasel.—I am, Sir, &c., Frep. T. Erworruy. 
Foxdown, Wellington, Somerset, December 30th. 


incase: 

THE ART OF EUROPE.—VI. (FRANCE.)—Conclusion. 
I HAVE now only to speak of the French pictures, to conclude my 
review of European Art, as exhibited at Paris in the late ‘‘ Ex- 
position Universelle.” Ihave tried to show, as clearly and briefly 
as I could, the characteristics of the Schools of Painting of the 
other countries here exhibited. I have spoken of the somewhat 
coarse magnificence of the Austrian historical painters, of the 
want of beanty in the work of Belgium and Germany, of the 
contented dullness of the Dutch, of the strong feeling for land- 
scape noticeable amongst the Russian artists, of the garishness 
and artificiality of Italy and Spain, and lastly of English Art, its 
poverty of subject and its truth of detail. It is, however, im- 
possible to estimate the various schools of painting in France 
by referring them to one or the other special influences, or as 
possessing such and such characteristics,—no rough classifica- 
tion is possible. It is not that the pictures cannot be referred 
to predecessors and former schools, but that there are so many 
distinct aims and individualities amongst French painters as to 
defy any short division. 


However desultory my remarks may have been in the preceding 
articles, I fear they will have to be still more so in this one, and 
I shall only attempt to show my readers how extremely various 
are the styles and aims of the French artists. I will mention the 
pictures as nearly as I can in the order of the catalogue, that is, 
alphabetically. ‘ The Death of Virginie,” by J. Bertrand. This 
picture is probably familiar to our readers, as coloured photo- 
graphs of it have been about London for some time. A young 
girl just cast upon the beach by the waves, one of which forms 
the background. I do not quite know why this picture produces 
such a disagreeable impression. The girl's figure and attitude 
are particularly graceful ; the wave towering behind her, and the 
backward rush of the retiring water, are especially well con- 
ceived and drawn ; and the colouring, though a little ghastly, 
is certainly clever. There is something, however, in the dress, 
high-heeled shoeand ribbed stocking, which strikes one offensively. 
One does not want high-heeled shoes and ribbed stockings thrust 
upon his attention in a tragedy,—it gives one too much a dancing- 
master’s idea of death. M. Bonniit’s portraits are finer than any- 
thing else of the same kind in the French Gallery, and indeed 
finer than anything we can produce in England, except Watts's 
best work. It would be instructive to compare the M. Thiers of 
Bonnit (quite his finest work), and the Herr Joachim of Watts, 
both of which are in the Exhibition. The first is a marvellous 
reproduction of the man in his every-day habit as he lived, taken, 
say, at any hour in the day, any day in the year; the secoud is 
the man at his greatest height,—less as he is, perhaps, than as 
the artist saw that he might be. If Thiers passed you in the 
street, you could swear to him from this picture of Bonniit’'s; but 
say it is a hundred or so years old, and Thiers and Bonnit are 
equally forgotten ; well, this will still be a marvellous piece of 
painting of a good-humoured gentleman in nineteenth-century 
costume, but do you think the portrait of Joachim can ever sink 
to such a level? It does not seem so to me; there the man 
will live as he lives now, for all the best part of him, his genius, 
is expressed in the picture. M. Bouguereau is the most talented 
and most famous of French religious painters, and he is here 
represented very largely, sending a dozen large pictures. We 
have in England no work at all similar to this. The first 
idea these pictures gave me was one of extreme pleasure 
at the exquisite purity and delicacy of; the colouring; the 
next was wonder that any one should be able to produce so per- 
fect an imitation of the manner of the early Italian schools, with- 
out in the least comprehending or sharing in their spirit. The 
third was a feeling that they were all wrong somehow ; that they 
had no business where they were; that if they were what they 
professed to be, the artist could not have sent a dozen of them to 
a popular exhibition. Just think of it for a moment. Could 
any one who believed in Christianity send works representative 
of the most sacred aspects and events of his faith to be hung 
side by side with the portraits of Parisian cocottes, and if he did 
not believe in it, what did he mean by imitating the works of 
those who did? No, I may be wrong, but I do not like these 
pictures ; all they make me feel is that the painter is an impostor. 

It isa relief to get into the fresh air and sunshine of Jules 
Breton, after this atmosphere of artificial Catholicism. Breton’s 
largest work here is entitled the ‘* Fishers of the Mediterranean,” 
a picture of sea and shore, very much in the manner of Iook, 
though larger in conception and freer in execution than that 
painter's usual work. But by far his most beautiful picture 
is a single figure of a woman returning from a corn-field 
in the evening, in one hand a reaping-hook, in the other a sheaf 
of gleaned wheat. 

This painting was etched in the periodical called L*Art, and 
published carly last season. It may be slightly exaggerated, but 
it is certainly as fine a conception of the beauty of strength and 








work as I know of anywhere. There is no attempt at any sacri- 
fice of truth ; the face has just that sort of rough, uncultivated, 
and uncared-for beauty which we might expect to find here and 
there amidst a hardly-worked people ; the limbs, too, are strong 
rather than graceful, and the expression of the face simply 
betokens a long day’s labour over, and anticipated rest. We 
have no work in England of this class ; this quiet poetry of poverty, 
toil, and twilight is quite unrepresented amongst us; we only 
see the poor from two points of view,—the one, the smiling, 
happy rustic, Bible on knee, hat in hand, who keeps his cottage 
tidy, and takes gratefully the crumbs and blankets that 
fall from the Squire’s table; and the discontented, Radical 
demagogue-loving tramp, who wishes for a redistribution 
of property, and various other communistic enormities. Can 


| the poor have any dignity, save that of submission; any 
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beauty, save that of picturesque wretchedness; any power, 
except that of suffering? Breton thinks they can, and so we have 
this gleaner picture, which is really more akin to the spirit of one 
of Fred Walker’s than any other artist’s,—though Walker never 
quite attained the restrained power of Breton, and the latter 
seems to view life through a more sombre medium. 

Cabanel is another artist for whom we have no parallel in England. 
His picture here of the death of Paolo and Francesca isa magnificent 
representation of the outside view of a great tragedy. Francesca 
lies dead upon a high couch; Paolo is lying upon the ground, his 
arms resting upon her body, his head turned towards her, and 
his body writhing away from the couch, in the pangs of 
death. A dull evening light prevails throughout the pic- 
ture, and sobers down the rich draperies of the couch and 
the dresses of the lovers. A beautiful and dramatic pic- 
ture, but hardly conceivably possible as a representation of 
what actually happened, nor would it stand less worthily asa repre- 
sentation of any other pair of unfortunate lovers, say, Romeo and 
Juliet. Besides this, Cabanel has here “‘ Thamar and Absalom,” 
a somewhat similar, but very inferior painting; some good 
portraits, and a large design, intended for the Church of St. 
Genevieve, entitled, ‘* St. Louis, King of France,” and commemo- 
rating various episodes in the life of that monarch. J. M, Claude’s 
pictures of ‘* Hyde Park” and ‘‘ Rotten Row” deserve a word 
of mention, for their excessive dexterity. I have seldom or never 
seen horses and their riders so cleverly and so easily done. A 
little picture of a single horse-woman on a flat, sandy beach, by this 
artist, is full of suggestion. 

1 do not know what to say of Benjamin Constant’s great 
picture of ‘‘ Mahommed II.’s Entry into Constantinople ;” the 
work is so gigantic in size and conception, that it absolutely 
staggers you. Scene-painting of the grandest order, that is all I 
can call it; a trifle better than the ordinary run of Gustave 
Doré’s work, but only redeemed from common-placeness by the 
audacity of its ability. 

Let me turn to another style of work, that of Daubigny, one of 
the greatest French landscape-painters. This work is somewhat 
like that of Old Chrome, with much of his feeling for large masses 
of colour and open stretches of country, without anything to 
break the impression of the scene. The most curious thing about 
this artist’s pictures is that there never appears to be any deficiency 
of subject, although very large canvasses are used for simple scenes. 
Each of these pictures represents not only one particular land- 
scape, but a whole class of subjects; such, for instance, as 
‘*Snow,” ‘ Spring,” ‘* Moonrise,” &c. Very poetical in treat- 
ment, and of great breadth and (if I may use the word) nobility 
of conception, there is only one serious fault to be found with 
these landscapes, and that is the unnaturalness of the low key of 
colour in which most of them are painted. For instance, ‘‘ Spring,” 
in Daubigny’s eyes, has no brighter greens than ‘‘ Moon- 
rise.” When all is said, however, these landscapes are beautiful, 
and I doubt whether any parallel could be found for them 
without going back to the large wooded stretches of country, 
which formed the favourite subject of Rubens’ landscape work. 
Doré, of course, has several works, and it is curious to see how 
his work decreases in interest in exact proportion as his sub- 
ject ceases to be either unnatural or sensational, till in a simple, 
natural subject, such as ‘* Daybreak ” in the Alps, here exhibited, 
he fails completely, the picture entirely missing all the natural 
beauty and poetry of mountains at dawn. I suppose an artist 
cannot go on ‘‘ evolving camels out of his inner consciousness ” for 
twenty years or so, and then paint a camel from nature truth- 
fully ; and certainly Doré has, as a rule, evolved his landscapes, 
not looked for them in nature. Delacroix’s ‘‘ Rebel Angels,” 
a grand idea imperfectly worked out, and Dubufe’s portraits, | 
must be content to name; as also the Gérémes, which I 
was unfortunate enough to overlook; and the large his- 
torical and religious works of J. P. Laurens, great in 
ability, and cold and fcrvmal in execution and feeling, 

something like those of our own Academician, Armitage. Le 
Comte de Nouy’s paintings take us into another style of work 
altogether, a style undoubtedly founded upon that of Gérdme, 
but far less cold in colouring. To take only one picture as an 
example, ‘* The Bearers of Evil Tidings,’—an Egyptian monarch 
reclining on a couch, on the roof of his palace; in front of the 
couch are three slaves, two dead and the third dying; by the 
king’s hand rests a short, curved sword, still dripping with blood ; 
beneath and beyond the palace, we see the white roofs and por- 
ticoes of the sleeping city ; and above all, the deep, cloudless blue 
of an Eastern moonlight. The picture is small, and its painting 


moonlight appearing to me to be absolutely right, though 
I have no doubt that to those who are acquainted only 
with European moonlight, the picture will seem too bright. To 
my mind, this is one of the most fascinating pictures here ; it holds 
one in a grasp of iron, with its curious mingling of horror and 
beauty. The intense, gloomy anxiety of the king, as he lies looking 
out beyond the city, the dying and dead slaves in the foreground, 
and the quiet night, seeming to scorn alike the king’s passion and 
the slaves’ suffering, all these, contrasted so vividly, and yet 
wrought into perfect unison, combine to make a very wonderful 
whole ; even Géréme, I think, has never surpassed the intensity 
of this work. Of Lefebvre’s pictures of the nude I cannot pause 
to speak ; many of them are familiar to my readers from photo- 
graphs and prints,—especially ‘* La Vérité,” a tall woman, holding a 
bright globe of light above her head. L. Leloir is the nearest 
approach to a rival that Meissonnier possesses. He paints 
very small, bright figures, minute in detail and very careful im 
execution ; the feeling is Dutch, and the colour French, as is seen 
very clearly in the picture entitled ‘‘ A Baptism.” Of Meissonnier 
it is not necessary I should say much, though he is utterly un- 
appreciated—or rather, misappreciated—by Englishmen, as a 
rule. They will persist in seeing nothing in his work but a mar- 
vellous power of reproducing, with perfect accuracy, the most 
minute details, on the most minute scale ; whereas, Meissonnier’s 
extraordinary merit lies in the fact that he is the only man who 
can combine perfect realism of dress and entourage with deep 
and penetrating observation of character. The ‘Portrait of the 
Serjeant,” in this Gallery, is a wonderful example of this ; each of 
the half-dozen soldiers surrounding the artist being a study of 
character, and the whole is full of thought and meaning. Pro- 
tais’s ‘‘ Guardians of the Flag” is one of the finer species of 
battle-pictures, not unlike Herkomer’s ‘‘ Last Muster” in the 
gravity of its treatment, and quite devoid of what may be called 
the ‘tin-pot element” of war; and both Philippoteaux and 
Regamey send good military and war scenes. 

I must omit all the other noteworthy pictures here, except 
Regnault’s “‘ Execution in the Alhambra.” This was exhibited, 
if I remember right, in one of our International Exhibitions, a 
few years ago. It represents a tall negro standing upon the steps 
of one of the courts of the Alhambra, and wiping the long scimitar 
with which he has just decapitated a criminal, whose body lies in 
the front of the picture, and whose blood trickles slowly down 
the steps towards the spectator. The background is the coloured 
and gilded wall of the court, and the executioner is clad in a long 
red robe. This is the work of the greatest genius that modern 
France has known, and if it be conceded that art is properly 
engaged on such subjects, this must take its place amongst 
the great pictures of the world. To me, however, there is 
something utterly repulsive in the choice of such a subject by 
an artist, and though I confess that the wonderful ability displayed: 
gave me pleasure at first, it soon ended in disgust. For mark 
that here the element of horror and bloodshed is relieved by no: 
other feeling, but is the only motive of the picture. I must end 
here this very imperfect notice of the French School, as it 
appeared in the late exhibition. I did hope to have been able to 
explain at some length the reason of the French supremacy, but 
I find it would extend this article beyond the assigned limits, and 
I must leave my readers to gather it for themselves, with the 
following suggestion from Tom Moore to help them :— 

“In England the garden of Beauty is kept 
By the Dragon of Prudery, placed within call. 


But so oft this unamiable dragon has slept, 
That the garden’s but carelessly watehed, after all.” 


HARRY QUILTER. 








BOOKS. 


——»—_——_ 

M. ABOUT’S NOVELS.* 

M. Axsovt is one of those writers who have never done them- 
selves justice, and will never do so, we fear. George Sand 
said of him, that he was always on the point of achieving the 
highest success, but that somehow he suffered the opportunity to: 
slip through his fingers. So it constantly has been. He lacks 
scarcely any quality requisite for a novelist. Unflagging wit, 
rare inventiveness and ingenuity, and wide knowledge of men 
and affairs, are a portion of his capital. He spares no pains 
to master his subject and to collect materials before beginning 








carefully good, the colour of gold and rich drapery beneath the 


* Colonel Fougas' Mistake. In2 vols. By Edmond About, Translated by T. E. 
Maitland. London: Remington and Co. 
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his work. He becomes an agriculturist, and gets up all that is 
known about draining, in order to write Maitre Pierre, his tale of 
the Landes. Ze Progrés, Le Roi des Montagnes, and the Fellah are 
based ona hard stratum of solid knowledge. More than one of the 
delightful tales forming Les Mariages de Provi nce exhibit technical 
and professional knowledge which vies with Balzac’s. And yet 
M. About’s novels lack some elements of supreme moment, and 
they rank far below the works of persons who are in themselves 
immeasurably his inferiors. A little judicious dullness would 
often be their salvation. Attic salt is good as a condiment, but 
to empty the salt-cellar into the soup, which is too much M. 
About’s dashing style, is a mistake. He will not hold his 
hand, and allow a plain character to work itself clear to the eye 
of the reader. He will not be content to indulge in an 
occasional sally of wit, and then proceed with the ordinary 
business of the novelist. He must have wild gambols and extem- 
porised break-downs, which entangle the story, and which perhaps 
end by exhausting all but readers full of animal spirits. Even if the 
reader is amused, the novel as a work of art is spoiled. We could 
name a dozen instances in which this irrepressible, undisciplined 
love of fun has been the rock on which a good plot has split. He 
has avowedly written a Thédtre Impossible, and the bulk of his 
novels are impossible fictions. The gravest of them just escape 
being farces, What a pity his cap and bells were not stolen for 
a little time! One reads the brilliant, sparkling dialogue, and 
grotesque, unnatural situations, say, in La Mere dela Marquise, and 
one is forced to say, ‘*-This is magnificent, but it is not human- 
nature. It will sell, and pass through ten editions, but it will 
not make the author known as a true artist.” Take, for instance, 
one ludicrous scene in Trente et Quarante, descriptive of the 
rivalries of Mr. Wreck, an American, and Mr. Plum, an English- 
man :— 

“M. Wreck dinait en face de M. Plum. L’Anglais se fit sorvir une 
bouteille de vin de Bordeaux. L’Américain demanda du méme. M. 
Plum crut de son honneur d’appeler aussit6t une bouteille de chamber- 
tin. M. Wreck ne se le fit pas dire deux fois; il but du chambertin. 
M. Plum riposta par un flacon de Mme. Veuve Cliquot ; M. Wreck lui 
tint téte sans sourciller. Lorsqu’on se leva de table, chacun des deux 
rivaux achevait de vider une bouteille de tokai. Sur le livre de police, 
M. Plum s’était intitulé, ‘Sir Thomas Plum.’ M. Wreck signa, ‘ Count 
George Wreck.’ On se mit au lit de bonne heure. M. Plum dormait 
sur la table, M.Wreck, par amour propre national, s’était couché dessus.» 
This is amusing, no doubt; but it is too much in Mr. Toole’s 
most riotous vein, to be endured long. It is a necessary conse- 
quence of this habit that there is no plausible possibility in 
the characters in M. About’s novels. His personages are mere 
automata. They only serve, like Artemus Ward’s celebrated 
wax-figures, to hang jokes upon. Take Captain Bitterlin, the 
terrible martinet, in Trente et Quarante, for instance. There 
is not a drop of human blood in his veins; he is an amalgani of 
pipe-clay and ramrods. 

Colonel Fougas’ Mistake, to quote the title which Mr. Mait- 
land not very happily substitutes for L’Homme & lOreille Cassée, 
opens in a manner much after M. About’s heart. A young engineer 
is about to return from the Ural Mountains, where he has been 
acquiring wealth, to Fontainebleau, where he expects to be wel- 
comed by his loving friends and his lovely betrothed. His 
father, who is a savant, wishes to procure some memento of 
Humboldt, who has just died; and he begs his son to buy, as he 
passes through Berlin, a manuscript in the handwriting of the 
great savant, or some trifle from his collection. A bevy of friends, 
including Léon’s beloved one, Clementina, meet at his father’s 


house the night of his return, to do honour to the young, popular, | 


and prosperous engineer. They adjourn after supper to the labora- 
tory, to help Léon to unpack his boxes. He takes out wonder- 


ful presents, Asiatic stuffs, narghilies of fretted silver-work | 


from Persia, sherbets flavoured with rose, golden tissues, antique 
arms, &c. But there was one peculiar article which he had 
brought back, and which he did not produce. At Berlin he had 
purchased a mummy, under the notion that it had belonged to 
Humboldt. It never had, in fact, been the property of that illus- 
trious savant; it was the body of a French colonel, whom the 
famous Professor Meiser, of Dantzic, had desiccated in the in- 
terests of science. Sentenced to death as a French spy, and shut 
up the night before he was to be executed in a tower, the Colonel 


was apparently frozen to death. Professor Meiser bought the body, | 


as he stated, for dissection ; laid it flat on the stand of his large 
pneumatic machine; subjected it to a variety of experiments, 
for the purpose of drying it; and reduced it to a third 
of its original weight. He next put it for a week into a 
stove, and a full-sized colonel of twenty-four years then 
weighed only 40 1b. It was a “simple problem.” Given a 


colonel weighing 150lbs., there are 30lbs. of colonel, and | 


120 Ibs. of water. The simple question was, how to extract the 
water without damaging the structure. It was successfully 
solved. M. About lingers with delight over the various steps in the 
process by which water is pumped again into the Colonel's dried-up 
frame, and he is successfully resuscitated. But his revival turned 
out a questionable blessing to his benefactors. He signalised his 
second entrance into the world by violently assaulting most of 
them, and pushing some of them downstairs ; and altogether he 
conducted himself as an insolent soldier in rude animal 
spirits, and refreshed by a sleep of forty-six years. Things 
soon get into a nice predicament. This terrible Colonel will 
marry Clementina, and Clementina meets all Léon’s entreaties 
to name the marriage-day with tears and perplexing refusals to 
consent until she receives the permission of this precious ‘ old 
mummy,” who, as is pathetically observed, is ‘ dictating laws, 
breaking-off marriages, and enforcing his will iu the house ” of his 
benefactors. We need not tell the whole story—which is like the 
product, so to speak, of a comic Hawthorne—to those who have 
not read it. They will much prefer to gather it from M. About’s 
own pages. It is enough to say that a contravention of the pro- 
hibition to marry one’s grandfather seems highly imminent ; that 
Colonel Fougas fights duels, and leads his friends a precious 
dance ; that Léon and Clementina are finally married, and that 
Fougas dies for the second and last time,—to the sorrow, we are 
told, of Clementina, but a little to the relief of all others, readers 
included. The fact is, Fougas becomes a little of a bore. He illus- 
trates the fact that M. About often spoils a good idea by not 
knowing when or where to stop. The history of Maitre Pierre 
and his labours in the Landes, to cite an instance in point, is spun 
out needlessly, and the novelist forgets that one may weary of a 
hero—even if he walks upon stilts—conversing upon drainage, and 
enthusiastically planting cabbages and pine-trees. We have no 
doubt that some persons will be grateful to Mr. Maitland for his 
faithful, if not very elegant, version of one of M. About's best 
stories. But how many who owe to the latter pleasant hours, 
would be grateful if he overcame a few faults, which are, after 
all, chiefly the exaggerations of literary virtues. 





ETERNAL PUNISHMENTS.* 
Mr. OxrNnAmM has considerably enlarged and revised this essay 
in preparing his second edition, and has thus made it as complete 
a representation of the moderate orthodox view of the future 
state of those who die in unrepented sin, as a good scholar, pro- 
foundly imbued with the theology of the Catholic Church, could 
supply. We so far agree with him as to admit at once that there 
is hardly anything—we will not say nothing—in the New Testa- 
ment which lends the least shadow of plausibility to the doctrine 
of Universalism, and a great deal which tells against it. Further, 
even, we will agree with Mr. Oxenham, that anything like dog- 
matic Universalism has not only very little foundation in the 
words of the New Testament,—though we cannot agree with him, 
that it has absolutely none,—but that it runs counter to the 
spirit which pervades by far the greater part of the various books 
of which the New Testament is composed. But where we diverge 
from Mr. Oxenham, and believe that he falls into as profound a 





critical mistake as almost any of his antagonists, is, in relation to 
his assumption that the intention of Revelation is to propound a 
| coherent chain or system of doctrine, complete in all its parte, 
,for the instruction of Christians. It seems to us that the 
| object of the Christian revelation is very different, and 
that the records of it show that it is very different. We 
| believe its intention to have been, to speak roughly but not 
inaccurately, the revelation of God in Christ,—of his char- 
acter, his redeeming love, his infinite hatred of sin, his divine 
sacrifice to save man from sin, his forecast of the life of aliena- 
ation from God, and of the life of the blessed who live in him. 
But except in the sense of powerful personal influences brought 
to bear on human beings, we do not believe that Christ’s revela- 
‘tion presents an exact system of dogma at all,—certainly not 
such a system as the Catholic Church has evolved out of it. That 
‘ the Church’s spiritual developments have often been very wise, and 
as Father Newman calls them, “ preservative additions,” we do not 
doubt. That many of them have been the inferences of a true 
and sagacious instinct, acting under the spiritual spell of divine 
character, we do not doubt ; but that many, too, have been really 
false and injurious dogmatic accretions, untrue to the spirit 
of the original revelation, though needful for the great ecclesi- 
astical organisation whose purposes they subserved, we are equally 


| 





* Catholic Eschatology and Universalism: an Essay on the Doctrine of Future Retri- 
bution. By Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 
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well convinced. ‘This brings our remarks to the subject of Mr. 
Oxenham’s book. We feel no doubt at all that some of the 
dogmatic positions which he Jays down, and which the Catholic 
Church has laid down, in relation to the future state of human 
beings, are as completely without the vestige of connection with 
Christ’s teaching as dogmatic Universalism itself. Take the 
following, for example :— 

“ There is something shocking to our natural instincts in tho ‘ dam- 
nation’ of unbaptised infants, understood in a coarse and popular sense, 
as when, eg., Calvin or one of his followers speaks. in perfect con- 
sistency with the principles of his horrible theology, of ‘ babes a span long 
crawling about the floor of helJ.? But no such monstrosity is involved 
in the Catholic doctrine. Sarpi says that the Tridentine fathers 
hesitated whether they shonld not condemn this Lutheran and Calvinist 
tenet of the fiery torment of unchristened infants as a formal heresy. 
S+. Bernard, who is quoted by Jeremy Taylor, had said four centuries 
before, Nihil ardet in inferno nisi propria voluntas. Unbaptised infants, 
who have been raised by no sacrament from the condition of original 
sin, and who, dying before the use of reason, have had no opportunity 
of corresponding with grace, are indeed ‘damned’ in the sense that 
they cannot attain to the Beatific Vision, for which their natural 
capacities do not qualify them. As they had not been raised on earth 
to the state of supernatural grace, they have no aptitude for the life of 
supernatural glory. And this is, of course, in itself, a most momentous 
‘loss ’(or damnation), as compared with the future state of the glorified. 
But it is no conscious loss to them. Still less does it imply any suffering 
of body or soul. On the contrary, it is consistent with the highest 
enjoyment of natural beatitude and with a natural knowledge and love 
of God. They are in what would have been Adam’s condition, if he had 
neither fallen into sin nor been endowed with original justice. Balmez 
and other Catholic authorities hold that this principle may be extended 
to the case of adults, especially in heathen nations, who die with their 
moral and intellectual faculties so imperfectly developed that they may 
be regarded as, in responsibility, children.” 

Now that will give a very good idea of what we mean by saying 
that whereas Revelation presents us merely with large and prac- 
tical divine influences,—the influence of a mysterious divine 
character,—of a still more mysterious divine action,—of a mys- 
terious, but most solemn, prophecy of future glory and pain for 
men who love God and men who hate him, ecclesiastical system 
has developed and defined on the basis of these primary reve- 
lations, till it has got to entirely new ground, which is some- 
times not so much merely alien to that of Christ's revelation, 
as almost inconsistent with it. Here we have the Roman Catholic 
doctrine on the subject of unbaptised infants stated, as we believe, 
with perfect accuracy, and it is this,—that in consequence of the 
failure of the rite of baptism, a rite which Christ seems never to 
have himself performed, though he accepted it from the Baptist, 
and which, as far as we know, not one of his Apostles ever under- 
went, vast numbers of human souls, though created by God, are 
left intrinsically deficient in natural capacity for union with God, 
and are therefore doomed to everlasting deprivation of the divine 
presence. Can anything be more unlike the very essence of the 
Gospel than this? Is there a word spoken by Christ, or by any 
of his apostles, which makes an external human rite of this kind 
in such sense part and parcel of the creative work of the divine 
spirit, that for want of man’s due provision, a whole multitude of 
beings remain for ever on a lower,—an infinitely lower,—plane of 
existence than that to which, by the aid of a few drops of 
water and a given formula of words, they would otherwise 
have inevitably attained? Mr. Oxenham is quite right in his 
attack on the horrible blasphemy of the Calvinistic doctrine 
of reprobation; but indefinitely better than that doctrine 
as is the doctrine of a limbo of innocent happiness for un- 
baptised infants dying before they are capable of actual 
sin, still nothing can, to our minds, be more wholly artificial, — 
more entirely a result of the ecclesiastical necessity for making 
much of the rite of initiation into the Church, and for alarming 
those who are in any way disposed to neglect it,—than this dog- 
matic statement that baptism before death is so far a positive part 
of the creative work of the Divine Spirit, that they who miss it | 
have ‘“‘no aptitude for supernatural life,”’—in other words, that 
by no fault of their own, but through the arbitrary decree which 
left it to man to put in the keystone of their spiritual nature, 
though God, of course, foreknew that it would be neglected, 
they were left incapable of achieving the proper destiny of re- 
deemed humanity. Could a phrase be produced from the 
whole New Testament lending even a plausible authority to 
such adogma? We know, of course, that for the incredible and | 
horrible Calvinistic dogma of reprobation, there is a good deal | 
to be said, founded on some of the least clear of St. Paul’s argu- 

ments. But for this certainly much milder doctrine, there is, | 
so far as we can remember, nothing at all to be said on the, 
authority of any text in the New Testament, unless it be on the 

strength of a most doubtful and, we think, unlikely interpreta- 

tion of our Lord’s words that ‘‘ except a man is born of water and , 





of the spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” (Indeed, 
this text would rather overshoot the mark,—because even the 
Catholic doctrine admits that the unbaptised, if they have lived 
to use the grace of God, may enter into that kingdom.) These 
remarks will show the character of our fundamental difference with 
the Roman Catholic view of the future state, as explained, and 
we believe, rightly explained, by Mr. Oxenham. It seems to us. 
that there is a great deal too much of refined ecclesiastical deduc- 
tion in that doctrine ,—a great deal too much of the tendency to 
crystallise into a hard-and-fast dogma warnings and blessings 
thrown out by Christ as mere factors of the great revelation of 
the divine world which he came to give. 

We quite agree, then, with Mr. Oxenham that there is no strong 
trace of dogmatic Universalism in the Gospels, and very little 
even in the Epistles, though we do not know why Mr. Oxenham 
passes over without the slightest reference the two passages on 
which so much of Universalism has been built,—the prophecy in 
St. John’s Gospel, ‘‘ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me” (xii., 32, where Mr. Oxenham cannot argue 
that the regeneration of the human world was not specially in our 
Lord's mind, as he does in other cases, the Greek being ravres, not 
wavre), and the much more striking passage in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Corinthians, where he declares his belief that Christ shall 
reign till he has put ‘all enemies under his feet,” till he has 
‘subdued all things unto him,” and that “ the last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death.” We must say, for ourselves, that 
this last passage, taken alone, and following as it does the 
strong statement that ‘‘as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive,” would seem to us a very good 
foundation for building Universalism upon. Of course it may 
be argued that other enemies may remain, after death has been 
destroyed, who are not to be destroyed, but to be everlasting 
enemies of the divine rule. But can it be reasonably said that 
such enemies have been ‘‘ subdued unto” Christ, so that ** God 
is all in all?” We wonder that Mr. Oxenham, while professing 
to deal with what he regards as so deadly an error as Uni- 
versalism, should pass over the only striking passage in the New 
Testament which would, taken alone, to any educated ear, as 
well as to the popular ear, seem to preach Universalism. 

For our own parts, we do not believe that any passage in the 
Gospels was really intended to lay down a final and universal 
doctrine at all on the future state of the good and of the evil. 
We believe that the object of all the passages dealing with that 
subject was to impress on man the vast, the overwhelming evil 
of sin, the illimitable gulf between evil and good, the infinite 
consequences of disloyalty to God on the one hand, and of 
loyalty on the other,—the perpetual judgment of men which was 
going on, and would still go on, and the all but irreparable 
character of a wrong choice,—but that nothing was said, or in- 
tended to be said, either on the one hand announcing the restora- 
tion of all men, or on the other hand, declaring that to those 
who die in alienation from God, no future hope is possible. The 
declaration of our Lord that it had been better for Judasthat he bad. 
never been born, is by far the strongest sentence of the kind in the 
Gospels ; and we admit that it seems to imply, what we also admit 
that there is much in human nature to corroborate, that to those 
who obstinately adhere to evil, repentance grows not easier and 
easier, but more and more difficult, as time goes on; and that 
there may therefore be, and probably is, evil that is ineradicable 
from a free nature. But where, we should like to know, is it said 
that death terminates probation ? And what can seem less likely, 
so far as human experience goes, than that an event which so often 
happens before any appeal on behalf of God, through human chan- 
nels, to the children of the debased and criminal classes, has been 
made, should be the term of a probation which has not, to human 
eyes, so much as begun? Mr. Oxenham feels the difficulty so much, 
that he suggests in one passage that it is quite possible that the 
Gospel may be preached in the next world to those who have 
never heard it in this—a suggestion which he might also have 
used, we think, for the benefit of the unfortunate unbaptised 
infants whom Catholic tradition so calmly relegates to a 
‘limbo ” of inferior spiritual capacity. But what is this 
except giving up, in a very awkward form, the doctrine 
that probation necessarily terminates with death,—a doctrine 
which we venture to say is nowhere to be found in the New 
Testament. We quite admit the grave character of the warnings 
that a time may come when it is too late,—in what sense too 
late is not defined,—to repent; but what we do utterly deny 
is, that the Gospels ever fix the death of the body as that final 
moment. It may possibly be that even before death comes, evil 
may have become so ingrained into the will that a turning-back to 
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God is morally impossible. It may be that this critical moment 
is postponed till long after death ; but to our minds, nothing so 
improbable, nothing so contrary to the genius of Christ's teach- 
ing, as the identification of this moral crisis with the death of the 
body can easily be conceived. That the traditions of the heathen, 
and perhaps even of the Jewish world, had seized on the moment 
of death as the critical moment, is no argument in itsfavour. The 
traditions of the heathen, and even of the Jewish world, are not in 
these respects of a kind to give laws to Christian interpretation. 
In a word, while we admit that the word translated ‘ everlasting” 
and ‘‘eternal” often does mean, in a popular sense, to a very 
high degree ‘‘ enduring,” we do not believe it has the scientific 
sense of ‘‘ absolutely without end,” or indeed, that it was ever in- 
tended to express a scientific meaning at all. It is enough that 
it gives the greatest emphasis to the spiritual and invisible char- 
acter of evil, and to the enduring character of that which is spiritual 
and invisible. But that any passage can be found, whether in 
our Lord’s parables or in his prophecies, where he says that un- 
less a human being dies in a state of reconciliation to God, 
that reconciliation is finally hopeless, we wholly deny. We do 
not believe that it was éver intended that dogmas on this sub- 
ject should be laid down. We disbelieve as much in dogmatic 
universalism as in the orthodox dogma of the absolute finality of 
the state in which death finds the soul. And we do not think the 
object of Revelation was to supply us with such dogmas. It was 
rather to reveal great and till then invisible influences, promising 
infinite hope and aid to those who yearned for the light, and awfal 
warnings to those who craved the darkness rather than the light, 
‘* because their deeds were evil.” 





AN OLD-FASHIONED “SALT.’* 


Tuts book is likely, we should think, to prove very attractive 
reading to those who, like ourselves, were bred up on Marryat’s 
novels. At any rate, we felt, while reading it, as though we 
were sitting in the workshop where Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, 
and Midshipman Easy were built, and seeing the skeleton of solid 
timber-ribs laid down, upon which Marryat could lay his light, 
ornamental work, and turn out his delightful clipper-ships. Let 
any reader carry either of Marryat’s best works in his mind, and 
recall the outline and incidents of the story, comparing them as 
he goes on with the quiet, matter-of-fact narrative of this fine 
‘¢ old salt,” and he will see at once what we mean. We venture 
to say that there is none of the cheery, boisterous, improbable 
incidents which made those novels so supremely attractive to young 
folk—especially if they lived in inland counties—which may not be 
parallelled out of Sir George Biddlecombe’s early sea-life. He was 
born at Portsmouth, on Guy Fawkes Day, 1807, and took ship as 
a middy at the age of fifteen, in one of the East India Company's 
vessels, bound for Sydney with convicts. These worthies rose 
during the voyage, broke their prison-doors, and tried to seize the 
ship, which, however, was fortunately prepared for them. At 
Sydney, then along, single street, running down to the quays, hesaw 
quaint scenes of early colonial life,—convicts, with heads close- 
cropped, in suits marked with the broad-arrow, ranged in rows on 
the wharves for householders to come and choose their helots, the 
unselected being driven off to the public works, with shackles on 
their legs,—King Bungary, occupying the north shore of the 
harbour with his native tribes, and paying the Governor an 
official visit in a General's coat and bare feet,—a convict, taken 
red-handed on a Sunday afternoon, with the Wesleyan 
minister’s clock under his arm, and defending himself (as 
he certainly would have done in Midshipman Easy) on the 
plea that, as he was passing, he saw that the clock was 
wrong, and was merely taking it along to put it right by the 
town-clock. 

The perils and romance of sea-life accumulated fast in young 
Biddlecombe’s experience. On his homeward voyage from Sydney, 
in a tremendous storm off Cape Horn, the helmsman carelessly 
allowed the helm to broach-to, and but for the captain’s fine 
courage and seamanship, the vessel and all hands must have been 
lost, as every boat had been washed away. As it was, they 
weathered the gale, but with three feet of water in the officers’ 
cabins, in which condition they nevertheless succeeded in saving 
the crew of a water-logged whaler, four years out from England, 
which was only kept afloat by the 400 tons of whale-oil on board. 
In this condition he gets his first experience of short allowance 
of water before reaching St. Helena. In his next voyage, as 
assistant-master of a Queen’s ship, he visits the West Indies in 





* Autobiography of Sir George Biddlecombe, C.B. London: Chapman and Hall. 





the Old Tom Cringle’s log-days, takes service (for a few days only, 
as it proves) with Lord Dundonald, then commanding the fleets 
of the revolted Spanish colonies, and gets accidentally wounded 
by a messmate in disgrace, who is trying to blow his own brains 
out, He serves on without pause in every quarter of the globe, 
never misses the chance of seeing all he can of countries he 
touches at, and seldom fails to get an adventure, or pick up a 
story, out of his excursions, 

Of the former, we may notice a scurry from bandits at Callao, 
in which one of the party is caught and robbed, and the rest 
having exceeded their leave, are brought before the Commodore 
shaking in their shoes, and intensely relieved when that officer 
only remarks quietly that he hopes all who were found riding on 
a Sunday would be treated in the same fashion. (p. 55.) Of the 
latter, we may mention a pathetic tale of the heroism and 
death of a young Spanish girl and her lover in the rebel- 
lion of New Grenada, which we will not spoil by mutilation. 
(p. 67.) 

Of course, like all of Marryat’s young sea-dogs, he fights his 
duel, and over a quarrel as frivolous and grimly comic as ever 
entered the novelist’s head. At Chittagong, he lends his gun to 
a fellow-officer, Pascoe by name, for a shooting excursion, and 
they quarrel over who has lost the worm of the ramrod. ‘It is 
difficult to imagine,” the old Captain writes, ‘‘in the present feeling 
against duelling, that we actually went ashore next morning to 
fight it out, and the result proved us both tolerable marksmen, 
and that we meant mischief,—my antagonist’s ball severing the 
flesh in the lower part of my left thigh, whilst mine went 
through his right fore-arm. Here the affair luckily ended, 
for we returned on board, and were ever afterwards 
good friends.” (p. 21.) With singular good-fortune, he always 
seems to be in the right place during his whole career. He 
sees all the rough service that is going, and in every turn of 
his career the vigour and efficiency of the man shines out. He 
was harbour-master of Calcutta before he was twenty years old, 
and only left it because there was not enough to do. He sur- 
veyed and made charts of the shoals off St. Jean d’Acre just 
before the taking of that place in 1840, and of almost all the 
other shoals near which the service took him. Indeed, there is 
no kind of work which comes amiss to him, and it is refreshing 
to find so capable an officer never stickling for or grumbling at 
his pay. For instance, we find him setting out, in full and with 
reverential gratitude which approaches the comic, the letters from 
the Admiralty in which he is allowed to draw for £12 5s. for 
seven weeks’ surveying work on the Sherki shoals, off Sicily, 
£20 10s. 8d. for his surveys of Gallipoli and the Straits of Mar- 
mora, and £40 for his surveys of Port Royal and Kingston 
Harbour. The latter works were undertaken entirely voluntarily, 
and from a simple craving for work and desire to make himself 
useful. Often, indeed, his only reward was thanks,—as when, 
in 1844, the sole acknowledgment of a difficult and dangerous 
survey of the Line Key shoals is a note of four lines 
from Lord Elgin’s secretary, expressing the Governor's 
thanks. It is satisfactory, however, to find that his long 
and able service was appreciated at head-quarters, and 
the man himself marked for employment when a pinch came. 
So when war with Russia was declared, Biddlecombe was chosen 
Master of the Fleet of Sir Charles Napier, and carried it into and 
out of the Baltic up to the Bomarsund Forts, and within gunshot 
of Sweaborg and Cronstadt, without a mishap of any kind. The 
chapter detailing these operations is full of interest. The failure 
of the campaign of 1854, so far as there was any, was owing in 
his opinion to the want of small guns and mortar-boats. This 
was his last service afloat, and after a few years as Master of 
Woolwich Dockyard, he retired and was knighted. The de- 
lightful simplicity of the man's character shines out in his grave 
and reverential record of how “ the Lord Chamberlain having first 
kindly explained to me the form of the ceremony, I was ushered 
into the Royal presence, in the Royal closet, by the Lord 
Chamberlain and Lord Kimberley, Secretary of State, and kneel- 
ing before the Queen, behind whom were the ladies in waiting, on 
my right knee, I received from her Majesty the honour of 
knighthood.” He survived for some five years to enjoy his title, 
and prepare this autobiography for the Press, with the object, as 
he tells us, of showing that ‘limited education, if combined 
with energy, strength of will, and perseverance, may ultimately 
obtain a just reward.” The fine old sailor died content; but 
we cannot but think that few readers will come away with the 
impression that his reward was at all adequate to the work he did 
for his country. 
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CYRIL TOURNEUR’S “ PLAYS AND POEMS.”* 

Ir ‘Will Waterproof” was right in his estimate of “literary 
leeches ” and ** ana,” Cyril Tourneur, Tournour, or Turner was a 
lucky man. His life, Mr. Collins tells us, with a regret which 
we do not share, is wrapped in impenetrable obscurity, and it 
seems impossible to ascertain where and when he was born, 
and where and when he died. On the strength of an 
allusion to the ‘eight returns” of Michaelmas Term— 
‘‘a piece of minute information which, as a mere outsider, 
he would have been scarcely likely to possess”—it has been 
suggested that he might have been connected in some way with 
the profession of the law. But much stronger evidence than this 
both can be, and has been, adduced to prove that Shakespeare 
was a member of the naval, legal, military, and medical pro- 
fessions, and it may be reasonably assumed that we know no 
more about Cyril Tourneur’s walk in life than we do about his 
personal appearance and habits. Of these, of course, we know 
nothing. Had he a ‘ mountain-belly” like Ben Jonson, no 
cruel fate compelled him to immortalise it. Had he a “ twist” 
as mighty as Marlowe’s, or as Marlowe’s “line,” no good-natured 
friend has recorded that he died from a surfeit of pickled 
fish and Gallic wine. To all men, therefore, Cyril ‘Tourneur’s 
form and frailties are a blank. ‘To ourselves, until we read them 
for the purpose of writing this notice, his works were a blank 
also. True, we had read the extracts which Charles Lamb culled 
and praised from this author; but like not a few others of that 
genial critic’s ‘‘ swans,” these passages had faded from our memory, 
and Tourneur had become to us a nominis umbra, if even that. 

Unbiassed, therefore, in every sense of the word, we read the 
** Plays” and tried to read the ‘* Poems” of Cyril Tourneur, and 
we can with small hesitation declare that we do not desire Cyril 
Tourneur’s better acquaintance. The plays are two in number, 
The Atheist’s Tragedie and The Revenger’s Tragedie, and we may 
remark in passing that we have nothing to say about Mr. 
Collins’s spelling, except that we dislike it. For reasons 
which appear to us rather inconclusive, Mr. Collins prints 
the Atheist’s Tragedie first, although he admits that itis the 
last in order of chronology. Anyhow, we read it first, and 
we felt on finishing it that we had wasted our time over a 
very bad play. That we had wasted our time over a worse play 
was the conclusion we came to when we had finished the Revenger's 
Tragedie. We turned to an old and trusted friend and coun- 
sellor, the Retrospective Review—of which we can only say 
just now that we sincerely envy any one who owns a copy 
of the first series—but the Retrospective reviewer, we found, 
was not of our mind. He thinks the Atheist’s Tragedie a bad 
tragedy, and the Revenger's Tragedie an excellent one. We may 
have something more to say about this, if space allow; but 
meanwhile, Mr. Collins must forgive us for thinking that he has 
made rather too much of a witness who deserves, beyond 








all question, to be treated with great respect and consideration. 


Juan Fernandez—and is described as one of the Elysian Islands, 
so the curious reader, if, on traversing those endless poems, he 
discovers some lines more musical, some images more happily 
embodied in words, some finer or more tender thoughts ex- 
pressed not without nature, he bursts out into rapture, and 
announces a deep mine of rich and forgotten poetry. The high- 
wrought expectations of the next visitants revenge their disap- 
pointment by exaggerating perhaps the dreariness and barrenness.”” 
As we do not intend to advise the reader to peruse both of 
Cyril Tourneur’s tragedies, as we intend rather to dissuade him 
from reading either, we may spare ourselves the weary task of 
analysing these dramas. Before, however, we give him an inkling 
of what he may expect, if he declines to take our advice, we 
must say a word or two about the obscenity with which 
the plays are double-shotted. ‘Tourneur appears to have felt, with 
Walpole, that that was a subject which all men could under- 
stand and appreciate, and he has gone very lovingly to work with 
his pet theme. There is, however, in his obscenity no trace of 
those doses of tinct. lyttae which so offended Coleridge in Richard- 
son’s novels. Mr. Tourneur’s filth is round, unvarnished filth, 
and offends our sense of decency as a dunghill offends our 
sense of smell. The hero of the Atheist’s Tragedie is a most 
‘“‘ fearful wild-fowl,” or to borrow from Othello one of the 
very few phrases which the genius of Shakespeare has 
failed to dignify, he is a ‘‘ precious villain.’ He murders his 
brother, he tries to ravish his daughter-in-law, and gets her con- 
demned to death, with her lover, for a crime of which he knows 
them to be guiltless; and when they are on the scaffold, he 
‘‘hangs himself in Thisbe’s garters,”—metaphorically, we mean, 
and as it were, so to speak, for what he really does is to insist on 
performing the ceremony himself; and with the stage direction 
which follows thereupon, and the legitimate executioner’s com- 
ment, we bid farewell to this ‘‘ precious villain,”—whose name, by- 
the-by, is D’amville:— 
[“ As he raises up the axe, strikes out his own braines. 
the scaffold. ] 


£xecu.—In lifting up the axe, 
I think h’s knock’d his brains out.” 


Briefly, most briefly, we assert that a play like this Atheist’s 
Tragedie bears no more proportion to a play of Shakespeare’s than 
that which the rudest daub that ever disgraced the outside of an 
itinerant Chamber of Horrors bears to the finest picture that 
ever left the greatest painter’s easel. We have glanced through 
the Revenger's Tragedie again, and are still stoutly of the opinion 
that it is at least no better than its companion. We admit that 
the passages we are going to quote from it are ungenerously and 
even unfairly chosen, and we must entreat the reader to look back 
at the passage from Milman, for our own sake, as well as for 
Cyril Tourneur’s. We must beg him also to give some weight 
to the provocation which we have received, as critics militant, 
from Mr. Collins. No mildest chanticleer could hear unmoved 
such a clarion-voiced challenge as this :— 

“Eleven stanzas crown Sappho for ever peerless grace of the lyre 


Staggers off 











. “cc tf © bf : rOk Tal ; “— 
oe nope te oe Bond yoy of eg sa Puan veges 9 | strung by Erato; a few disjointed fragments sufficed to satisfy Goethe 
ceview, 80 far back as 1825, has given emphatic testimony to his) thatin Menander perished the supreme genius of grace and symmetry ; 
[Tourneur’s] extraordinary merit, and amply supported the | on five hundred and twerty lines rests unshaken the fame of Persius; 
eulogy by long extracts.” Now we hardly think that this is and the composition of a single play enthrones Tourneur among the 
site heene out by what the reviewer teally ave. In the fe-| lords of English tragedy. We must certainly rank together the 
4 ie A o ay Saye. “*©* | «Duchess of Malfi,’‘ Vittoria Corombona,’ and the ‘ Revenger’s Tragedie,’ 

venger’s Tragedie (we have seen what he thinks of the ait e 


| as the noblest and worthiest of the many offerings laid by rapt disciples 
Tragedie), the hero, Vindici, makes trial of the virtue of his sister | at the feet of their common master, —Shakespeare.” 
and mother, and in a subsequent scene he and his brother give the | Should we be sinning too deeply against that more than cardinal 
latter a tremendous, and deserved, wigging. These scenes, says | (literary) virtue, urbanity, if we answered simply, ‘‘Cock-a- 
the reviewer, ‘‘are the only ones in the play worth notice. Of|doodle-doo!” We fear that we should, so will proceed to our 
that between the mother and the two sonsa recent critic ”(mean- | quotations sans phrases. Ambitioso, Superstitioso, and Officer 
ing Lamb) ‘‘has spoken in a strain of high eulogium,—much | are the interlocutors in the first one :— 
higher than we shall be inclined to bestow, although it is a really | « 4mb.—Whose head’s that, then ? 
good scene, and the very best that Tourneur has written.” And) O/:—His whom you left command for,—your owne brother's. 
here, perhaps, as some excuse for the harsh and depreciating lan-| 4 a ? 0 Faries! 
guage we shall have to use about this brace of plays, we may | PS a 
quote a passage from Milman’s Latin Christianity. Mutatis| 


Amb.—Confusions! 
Amb.—Diuills! 
Super.—Fell it out so accursedly ? Amb.—So damnably !” 
mutandis, it applies, we think, very forcibly to a great many of the There is more and to spare in the same strain, but Mr. Collins 
playwrights whom Landor so cavalierly stigmatised as mush- warns us that Ambitioso and Superstitioso are not men, so much 
rooms, growing beneath the shade of the mighty oak of Arden. as abstractions. ‘To us, they seem to talk very like the concrete 
‘« The infallible poetic{sentiment of mankind,” says the Dean, or| villains or villainous concretions who, in bygone days, used to 
rather the historian, “‘ will still refuse the name of ‘ poetry’ to the | split the ears of the transpontine groundlings at the Victoria. But 
prolix, though occasionally vigorous, versifications of Fortunatus, | let us hear the great Vindici himself, whose character, says Mr. 
Juvencus, Sedulius, Arator, Avitus, and the rest. As the old | Collins, ‘in its appalling and unrelieved intensity, in its savage 
voyager in the vast, interminable ocean, if he beheld on some and devilish energy, bitter cynicism, and angry grandeur, is un- 
dreary mass of rock a patch of brilliant green, a tuft of graceful | rivalled among the creations of an age which abounds in similar 
trees, a cool rush of water, it became a Paradise—a Tinian or a portraits.” He is talking to his brother, Hippolito :— 
“ Vind.—But, sirrah, does the Duke's sonne come single ? 

Hip.—No, there’s the hell on’t! His faith’s too feeble to go alone. 


* The Piays and Poems of Curil Tourneur. Edited by John Churton Collins. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1878. | 
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Hee brings flesh-flies with him, that will buzze against supper-timo, 
and hum for his coming out. 

Vind.—Ab ! the fly-flop of vengeance beate em to peeces! Here was 
the sweetest occasion, the fittest house, to have my revenge familiar 
with him !—show him the body of the Duke, his father, and how quaintly 
he died, like a Politian in hugger-mugger, made no man acquainted 
with it; and in Catastrophe slay him over his father’s breast—and oh ! 
I’m mad to lose such a sweete opportunity !” 

We used to wonder what Bottom the Weaver meant by a “ part 
to tear a cat in.” We have ceased to do so, after reading Cyril 
Tourneur’s plays. We do not warn our readers not to read Cyril 
Tourneur’s poems ; we defy them to do so. Dr. Johnson went a 
great deal too far, when he said that nothing falls into oblivion 
which deserves to live. In glancing once more at the books which 
have provoked this harsh jndgment, we comfort ourselves with 
thinking that nothing lives which deserves to fall into oblivion. 


MR. STEDMAN’S OXFORD.* 


We do not pretend, though we had thought ourselves fairly 
familiar, at least by reputation, with most of the more eminent 


‘members of the University of Oxford, to have been other- 


wise than totally ignorant of Mr. Stedman, either by name or 
reputation, until the gentleman’s name met our eyes on the title- 
page of this book. Strangely enough, too, all the Oxford men 
whom our curiosity prompted us to inquire of for our enlighten- 
ment on the matter, declared themselves equally ignorant. One 
friend, indeed, professed to have seen the name in the Calendar 
as that of a gentleman who had taken his Bachelor’s degree with the 
honours of a “double third,” in the Classical School, a few 
months before. But without impugning the good-faith or 
even the accuracy of our informant, we cannot accept this piece 
of information as altogether trustworthy. Our friend—if, indeed, 
he was not good-naturedly mystifying us all the while—must have 
confounded some other name with Mr. Stedman’s, or if not, it 
may easily have happened that in a book containing the names of 
2,000 students more than one gentleman may have borne the de- 
signation of ‘*‘ Algernon M. M. Stedman.” As for what the same 
friend muttered about ‘‘ presumption in a man who had just taken 
his own degree undertaking the office of guide to Undergraduates, 
actual or intending,” our friend is a Senior man, therefore, per- 
haps, a little jealous of enterprising Juniors ; but be he jealous or 
otherwise, his censure can carry no sting with it for enterprise, 
which, besides being junior, is also successful enterprise. Some, 
perhaps, may deem it a more serious objection that the ground 
taken up by Mr. Stedman in the work had been already occupied 
by a gentleman of some University note, in a book, once at least, 
much in request among Oxford Undergraduates. Their objection, 
however, has been anticipated and disposed of by Mr. Stedman. 
His book, as he assures us, has been written to “satisfy a want, 
the sense of which has been expressed to him by pupils, or 
those in any way interested in the University.” After this, it 
requires but slight reasoning powers to perceive that Mr. 
Burrows’s book cannot have ‘‘ satisfied” this ‘‘ want,” else the 
want would not have been extant, for Mr. Stedman to discover it ; 
and perhaps Mr. Burrows only tried to meet the want which Mr. 
Stedman, more considerately, has just attempted to satisfy. And 
so much as this would seem to be clear, for, continues Mr. Sted- 
man, in his preface, a little further on, referring evidently to Mr. 
Burrows’s Pass and Class,—‘‘ A similar guide, published some 
years since, has now become so obsolete as almost to be useless.” 
And thus, with our confidence won at starting that our author 
has not entered upon his work without carefully reconnoitring 
his position and calmly surveying each peculiar feature of it, 
we are able to accompany him in his subsequent course with a 
sense of confidence that we are following a leader who knows 
every inch of the way. 

Our previous remarks will have prepared readers for learning 
that the scope of Mr. Stedman's work is somewhat wide. Where 
there is an excess of strength, there will occasionally be a generous 
tendency to undertake excessive labours, a tendency under the 
circumstances surely excusable. ‘Thus, much which Mr Burrows 
had not the courage to face, Mr. Stedman has not shrunk 
from grappling with. The former, for example, had in no part 
of his book attempted a judicious blending of the ‘‘ Oxford Town 
Guide and the University Calendar,” but in two chapters of the 
more recent work this desideratum has been supplied. So, too, 
advice as to ‘choice of a College,” together with information on 
such supremely important points as the position of the several 
College boats on the river, whether men in a particular College 
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are ‘‘ pleasant,” or affected by intellectual arrogance and a 
‘* disregard of the amenities of life,” and divers othér matters, 
almost equally important, were strangely withheld, or given 
merely incidentally, and in the most meagre outljne. Now, how- 
ever, that Mr. Stedman's second chapter, entitled “ History and 
Remarks on the Colleges, and Choice of a College,” has been 
given to the world, the anxious hungerer and thirster after this 
important species of intellectual nutriment, can no longer complain 
that his peculiar wants remain unattended to. Again, it will not be 
without some little, excusable pride that Oxford men will perceive 
that while a dozen gentlemen or so had divided among them the 
task of writing a complete guide to the rival University of Cam- 
bridge, each timidly confining himself to a single subject, their 
own fellow-alumnus has in his single person, undaunted at the 
(of late years) greatly increased number of the Schools, courage- 
ously met and grappled with school after school, nor rested till he 
has accounted for all, saving the Theological alone,—passing 
by that not, as we can well believe, because his courage 
failed him at the last moment, but because, as he himself 
remarks, ‘that School is at present so uncertain in its character, 
that it was thought desirable to omit all remarks upon it.” 

Readers will not expect us to attempt to appraise Mr. Sted- 
man’s advice to intending candidates for Scholarships, for 
the Pass degree, for the Honour degree, in Moderations, for the 
same in ‘ Liter Humaniores,” for the Pass and Class degree in 
both divisions of the Mathematical School, for the degree in the 
School of Jurisprudence, of Modern History, and of Natural 
Science, nor to review his advice as to the books to be read witha 
view to those various examinations ; and we here frankly confess, 
once for all, at the risk of seeming timid or boorishly ignorant, 
that we are conscious the task would be a little beyond our 
strength. We must content ourselves with doing no more 
than citing, with the briefest comment, what seem to us the 
most original and striking passages in the work. On the 
subject of the different Colleges and their respective 
merits or demerits, Balliol men will learn with pleasure 
that “ Balliol Scholarships are always gained by men 
of more than average attainments;” Lincoln men, not 
with so much pleasure, that ‘ Lincoln shows no marked ex- 
cellence, either on the river or in the schools ;” and Jesus men, 
with almost no pleasure at all, that “its society, being almost 
entirely confined to Welshmen, it might seem undesirable for an 
Englishman to enter it.” On the other hand, though “ few 
Worcester men are met in general society,’ this seems to be the 
fault neither of the men nor of the college,” for ‘‘ there are many 
pleasant undergraduates there ;” and Worcester itself, ‘as a 
place of residence, is not at all to be despised ;” while the new 
Keble, ‘‘ founded,” as Mr, Stedman assures us, as a place ‘ wherein 
sober living and high culture of the mind might be combined with 
Christian training based upon the principles of the Church of 
England,” it must be satisfactory to the pious founders to learn, 
‘* has already taken a high position on the river and the cricket- 
field.” In the chapter on ‘“ Expenses,” parents and guardians 
will carefully note that it is possible for their sons and wards 
enamoured of learning to pursue the intellectual career at Oxford 
on an annual equipment of £4 a year, or even less, ‘‘ for books,” 
and on from £40 to £50 for wine. In the chapter on * Social 
Life,” in which Mr, Stedman touches on the much-vexed ques- 
tion of attendance at College Chapel, he has entitled himself to 
the warm gratitude of desperate College Deans, at their wits’ 
end how to compel the attendance of too secularly-minded 
undergraduates. Mr, Stedman roundly informs the entire 
body of that latter restive order that ‘“‘to commence the 
day’s work in the House of God is undeniably proper;” 
besides, for those whom the force of this argument may 
fail to reach, he has another in reserve, for, as he immediately 
adds, ‘‘ the good-will of tutors is a valuable acquisition, and all 
means, of which this is a chief one, should be taken to obtain it.” 
Godliness at Oxford, in the nineteenth century, still proves itself 
profitable for both worlds. Yet Mr. Stedman is not, as perhaps 
it might be supposed from this passage, one of the austerely 
righteous. On the contrary, he had previously assured us in his 
preface that ‘‘ he has attempted to steer between a severe Puritan- 
| ism and a vulgar flippancy,” and we venture to think that the 
following passage, which occurs a little later on, fairly entitles 
| him to claim to have succeeded :— 

“ To conclude this digression, though we do not believe in the pro- 
priety of that adage which tells a young man to‘ sow his wild oats,’ 
and though we question utterly the efficacy of a vicious training, 
as a preliminary to the office of the pastor or the lawyer, we do most 


assuredly hold that an acquaintance with men of different tastes and 
habits is an essential of education. If a man grows up from beyhood 
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to manhood, enveloped in the thick cloud of his own self-conceit, with 
a priggish contempt for the weakness and follies of others (the result 
of utter ignorance of their causes or conditions), he will probably ex- 
perience in after-life some great fall, some utter uprooting of his moral 
system, which he might have guarded against, if he had not felt so 
secure in his virtue, or had possessed some slight experience of the 
mistakes and temptations to which most human bvings are liable. If 
he does not meet with such a catastrophe as this, a stunted sympathy, 
@ narrow mind, and an unnatural moral pride will certainly be his un- 
pleasant characteristics. Let him not place himself above the frailties 
of human nature, and condemn those whose head is weaker, but whose 
heart is better than his own. The man who has met temptation and 
conquered it, is a better student of human nature than he who flees at 
its approach, or proud/y stands aloof from the weaknesses of his fellows.” 

It would be endless work, however, to go on; time and space 
alike fail us to give even a small proportion of the other passages 
in Mr. Stedman’s work scarcely less striking, original, and im- 
proving than the above ; and we cannot now do more than refer 
to his summing-up of the intellectual advantages offered by 
Oxford, advantages to which Mr. Stedman very properly gives 
the pas of the merely animal and social. While frankly admitting 
that ‘the companionship of men of the same age and of con- 
genial tastes may be realised in many places” besides Oxford, 
that ‘the opportunities for amusement are fully as frequent in 
other large towns,” that ‘ social intercourse, unrestrained by the 
trammels of etiquette, may be found in full perfection at the 
London Hospitals,” it is pleasant to have it also, on the authority 
of Mr. Stedman, that ‘‘ besides and above all this,” there is, at 
Oxford, ‘ that intellectual life... ... that subtle blending of 
ancient and modern, by which the former loses its ruggedness, the 
latter its vulgarity ;” and in a word, as Mr. Stedman lucidly puts 
it, ‘those means of acquiring sound knowledge which are not 
offered in the same way outside a University career.” 

OF the style of the work we have said nothing, but those who 
believe, with the French wit, that the style is the man, will not be 
disappointed of finding that Mr. Stedman is all of a piece. The 
slightly omniscient air, not, perhaps, very unfrequently discerni- 
ble, will be put up with, as the natural concomitant of the general 
chivalrous daring which is the most striking characteristic of 
the author. The moral virtues, we know, have each their 
corresponding defects, and it is not to be wondered at 
if that slight, and almost, at times, if we may say it, jerky 
omniscience which, as we have just hinted, is now and then per- 
ceptible, should be found occasionally peeping out, in the style of a 
gentleman zealously striving to make his hands meet round all 
the parts of a very large object. 
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—-— 

Handbuch der Archéologie der Kunst. Von Professor B. Stark. (En- 
gelmann, Leipzig.)—It cannot be said that a work of this kind is not 
wanted. The only book which attempts to deal in a systematic mannor 
with the subject of archeological research is Ottfried Miiller’s “ Hand- 
book of Archeology,” published in 1830, Since that time, the study of 
ancient art in all its bearings has not only been largely developed by 
new discoveries of great importance, and by an immense mass of partial 
researches by archologists in every country of Europe, but the interest 
for ancient art in genoral has spread into wide circles, by the establish- 
ment or enlargement of museums, by the facilities of modern travel, 
and by the cheapness of reproduction by casts and photographs. With 
this development in art-studies, the literature of archeology has not 
kept pace. Perhaps it was the rapidity of development and the mass 
of new materials which have deterred otherwise competent men from 
grappling with the subject. Therefore, the present work has been im- 
patiently expected in Germany ever since it became known, a few years 
ago, that Professor Stark intended to write a comprehensive handbook 
of Art archxology. The Professor is eminently qualified for this work. 
An extensive acquaintance with the most important art collections in 
Europe, travels in Greece and Asia Minor, the practical handling of the 
whole subject in his courses of academical lectures, and in a great number 
of detached treatises, lastly, a literary industry unsurpassed even in 
Germany, have qualified Professor Stark for the task. The magnitude of 
this task will be apparent, if we observe that the first instalment of 256 
pages contains only the introduction and a survey of the archeological 
studies since the Renaissance. The introduction gives a definition of 
archwology,and dwells on itsrelation togereral philology, to the so-called 
antiquities, to the history of civilisation, and especially to the general 
theory of wsthetics, It draws the line of demarcation between archxo- 
logy and cognate sciences, such as epigraphies, numismatics, diplo- 
matics, and topography. Of particular valne is the chapter on the 
relation of archmology to wsthetics, which gives a short and clear 
view of the principles of wsthetics applied to Greek art by Winckelmann 
and his successors, down to Vischer, Henke, and Helmholtz, together 





survey of writers on archxology is most comprehensive. No man has 
ever before undertaken the labour of collecting in all the highways 
and by-ways of classical learning the contributions made by Italians, 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Germans to the advancement of archxo- 
logy. The book in this department is an exhaustive book of reference, 
in which no name perbaps is omitted. Whilst the notices of minor 
men are of course compressed into a small space, the chapters on 
Winckelmann, Lessing, Goethe, and one or two more, are very ex- 
haustive. Englishmen will read with particular interest and pleasure 
the chapter on the part that England has taken in the collection and 
appreciation of works of ancient art. Professor Stark dwells on the 
services rendered by a long list of Englishmen, among whom we find 
Charles I., the Earl of Arundel, Francis Junius (p. 124), Stuart, 
Nevett, Chandler. (p. 184.) He speaks of the foundation and expan- 
sion of the British Museum (p. 192), and the acquisition of the Elgin 
marbles. (p.254.) Unfortunately, the first instalment of the book breaks 
off before the author has reached the more recent eontributions of 
Englishmen as writers and explorers. 


The Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of Shakespeare. By the Rev. H. 
N. Ellacombo, M.A. (Pollard, Exeter.\—However much it may be a 
matter of surprise that so interesting a subject as the plant lore of our 
great dramatist has never received adequate treatment, it cannot be 
one of regret that it has been reserved for so able an investigator as 
Mr. Ellacombe has proved. He brings to his task an onthusiastic love 
of horticulture, wedded to no inconsiderablo, practical, and theoretical 
knowledgo of it, a mind cultivated by considerable acquaintance with 
the Greek and Latia Classics, and trained for this special subject by a 
course of extensive reading amongst the contemporaries of his author, 
and a capacity for patient and unwearied research, which he has shown 
by the stores of learning he has drawn from a class of books rarely 
dipped into by the student,—Saxon and Early English herbals and books 
of leecheraft. The result is a work which is entitled from its worth to a 
place in every Shakespearean collector’s library. The author had a 
twofold object, to show the deep insight Shakespeare had and the tender 
interest he took in flowers, by quoting every passage from his works 
which contains any allusion to them, illustrating ‘when necessary ; and 
to vindicate the gardeners of the Elizabethan era from a charge of ignor- 
ance and want of science, which the boastful nineteeth centary brings 
against them. This object he has fully attained, and in addition, a 
special feature of the work is the careful and painstaking researches 
into the etymology and history of plant names. This is so well done, 
that of itself it would ensure the success of the book. Apart also from 
the fund of information it contains, which cannot be found in so con- 
venient a form elsewhere, a certain charm of style and aptness in quota- 
tion make it very pleasant reading. As the book is likely and deserves 
to be of more than ephemeral fame, it will be worth while to point out 
the few errors it has. “Nettle of India” (5) should be “mettle,” 
according to the first folio, Malone, and the Cambridge editors. 
Under “ Yew,” passages 5 and 6 should be omitted, “ yew” being the 
reading of the spurious quarto, the folios all reading “ young.” 
The article on the piony is unsatisfactory. The first line is the suggested 
reading of Warburton and Stevens. The folios have, “ Thy banks with 
pioned and twilled brims,” which causes the remark on the tameness 
of the rendering “‘ digged” to lose its point; moreover, supposing the 
piony is meant, the plant is very likely the marsh-marigold, which a 
writer in the Ldinburgh Review asserts is still called “peony” in tho 
neighbourhood of Stratford. The myrtle, said to have been probably 
introduced into England before Shakespeare’s time, was brought from 
Spain in 1585 by Sir Francis Carew and Sir Walter Raleigh. A men- 
tion of wormwood in “ Lucrece,” 893, is omitted,‘ The sugar’d tongue 
to bitter wormwood taste.” The book also suffers from want of an 
index, due, we suppose, to hasty compilation from the pages of the 
Garden, where the articles first appeared. We would suggest two 
indexes, one of the plants, and another of the plays mentioned, quoting 
the act, scene, and line. This is essential for critical purposes. 


Pomeroy Abbey. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—Mre. 
Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing which no rival possesses in 
the same degree and kind. She tells her story in a perfectly business- 
like way, without any attempt at ornamentation, without fine-writing, 
or picturesque description, or subtle delineation of character; and she 
contrives, without these aids, for the most part to keep her readers in 
hand. It is not, we fancy, a common experience for any one to leave 
one of these novels unfinished. (We have, by the way, a quite formidable 
list of them on the last page of each volume, Pomeroy Abbey making up 
the quarter of a bundred). But it cannot be said that their literary 
merits are considerable. It is not that the English is simple, but that 
it is scarcely the English of literature at all. Asa tale, the book before us 
is not a very happy specimen of Mrs. Wood's manner. There is certainly 
a surprise in it, but it is a surprise that does not affect us very much. 
The two brothers are equally odious, and we feel almost indifferent 
whether A has killed B, or B killed A. The younger generation of tho 
Pomeroys are indeed more interesting, and we should like better to have 
read only about them, if Mrs. Wood could have contrived her plot without 
the complications brought about by the misdoings of theirelders. Surely 
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with a view of the wsthetics of the school of Herbart. (pp. 12-38.) The! convent that “had been spared the destruction that so many other 
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religious communities underwent in troablous times,” and to represent 
a Roman Catholic family awaiting a decision of the Vatican about a succes- 
sion to property as if it were a decree of the High Court of Justice. Is there 
indeed Ultramontanism of this kind in England? Let Mr. Newdegate 
look to it. Auld Lang Syne. By the Author of “The Wreck of the 
*Grosvenor.’” 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) This is a good story, though 
the plot is of a simple kind. A young man, who has contracted a secret 
marriage, is carried off (illegally, for he has an occupation which pro- 
tects him) by a press-gang, and leaves his young wife exposed to the 
worst suspicions, because she cannot remember where she was married, 
an incident that we suppose may be conceded as possible. This situa- 
tion is treated with very considerable skill] and in a really effective 
way. The old woman, reputed to be a witch, who befriends the young 
wife, is a figure drawn with unusually graphic power. Indeed, all tho 
characters are vigorously sketched; and the reader, thanks to this great 
merit and to a lively and attractive style, will find that the paucity of 
the incidents will not prevent his finding Auld Lang Syne an interest- 
ing, we may say an engrossing tale.—-Our Lady of Tears, by Leith 
Derwent. 3 vols. (Chatto and Windus.) Let tho reader avoid the 
preface; it will prejudice him, as it certainly prejudiced the present 
writer, even to the shutting up of the volume, and only the sense 
of duty which is known never to fail a reviewer, compelled him 
to goon. It is written in a style which is about the “ most screaming 
falsetto” that ever was. ‘TI see it [the lost face] as I saw it in time past, 
in the dead, the unforgetable years, as I shall see it when earth clashes 
with eternity, as I should see it were my spirit smitten with the roar of 
waters or dazzled with the unendurable agony of fire.” And so it goes 
on. But the story itself is pitched in a somewhat more moderate and 
reasonable key. The hero begins life somewhat after the fashion of 
David Copperfield. After a while, we follow him to the Crimea, and 
from the Crimea to Russia, whither he is carried as a prisoner. Paris 
is his next home, and in his Paris life the most prominent figure is a 
Douglas Huntley, in whom we have not obscurely portrayed a well- 
known Spiritualist. Mr. Huntley is represented as all that is noble, 
but the pretensions and impostures of other professors of the necro- 
mantic science are vigorously exposed. In all this there is much that 
is well written, but the story, as a whole, does not please us. George 
Staunton is too odious, and avows his villainies with a frankness that 
is quite revolting, while the grand complication of the plot is cer- 
tainly not of an attractive kind. A contemporary which amuses its 
readers with social problems might put this:—“If a man finds out 
hat his wife’s father has murdered his own father, and therefore shoots 
the said wife’s father in a duel, what is the wife todo?” But it is not 
a good subject for art——A Tantalus Cup. By Mr. Harry Bennett 
Edwards. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.) Beyond the fact that Ellis 
Lyndon, the hero of this story, was as disagreeable a youth and as 
foolish a man as it is possible to imagine, there is little to say about 
this novel. We found it a very dreary waste, in which the only 
consolation that presented itself was that there could scarcely be any- 
thing in real life that answered to it. Light and Shade. By 
Charlotte O’Brien, 2 vols. (C. Kegan PaulandCo.) Judging this book 
from a purely literary point of view, we cannot praise it. It is well 
written, indeed ; there is energy about it, a certain powor of description, 
and some pathos, but it will leave, we fancy, on the minds of readers 
who have not some special interest in its subject, an impression of 
weariness, or even distress. The subject is the great question of 
Ireland versus England. It may be said that an Englishman is not a fair 
judge, any more than a South-Carolina planter could have been a fair 
judge of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It may be so; we can only think 
according to our lights. We can say, anyhow, that it is the work of a 
cultured writer, who manifestly writes out of a full heart and thorough 
knowledge of her subject. It is dedicated “to the memory of William 
Smith O’Brien.” 

Social Problems: an Enquiry into the Law of Influences. Py J. 
Turnbull Thomson. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—If one does not look 
for familiarity with the highest culture of the period in books written 
at the Antipodes, it is sometimes interesting to see how the philo- 
sophical and social questions which occupy the minds of men at the 
intellectual centres of the world aect those of persons comparatively 
removed from the arena of discussion, This book, which was written 
in New Zealand, is the production of a gentleman who, apparently after 
passing through the ordeal of a Scottish education, bas travelled much, 
chiefly in the Colonies and in regions of semi-civilisation. He has, 
we understand, written various other works and papers, on a variety of 
subjects, both theoretical and practical, has a mind of some originality 
and great activity, and has studied more or less deeply the social 
and religious conditions of the inhabitants of many lands. The 
book consists of no less than sixty-seven short essays, on a 
great variety of subjects, in fact, on almost everything which can 
be brought under its very comprehensive title. The author’s 
object is to trace the mutual action of opposing influences—animal, 
moral, and social—on the development of human thought, human senti- 
ment, and human institutions, on the actions of men, especially en masse. 
His essays on “Universal Variation,” on “Statical and Dynamical 
Laws,” and on “Oscillation of Tendencies” are a sort of key to his 
general speculations, and everything is illustrated, or, as he seems to 
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is the ruling crotchet, for we cannot view it as anything but a crotchet, of 
his mind; for useful as mathematical forms may occasionally be for illus- 
tration, they certainly do not prove anything in the region of sociology. 
The author seems to forget that in the latter the value or force of an indivi- 
dual factor cannot be known prior to or apart from the experiment, but is 
estimated only ad effectu, and that to say that the combined agency of 
two opposing tendencies will produce certain results when they are 
equal in strength, and certain other results if the equilibrium is dis- 
turbed, is little mora than a truism. Mr. Thomson seems to derive 
consolation amidst the abounding evils of the universe, from his theories 
of opposing influences ; the mutually opposing forces of which appear 
to his mind to produce, on the whole, a more satisfactory state of 
things than most people are able to recognise. He does not distinctly 
avow this, but it may, we think, bo inforred, from the serenity of tone 
which pervades the discussion of many vexing problems. The book 
is certainly suggestive and interesting, and full of ideas which, if not 
new, have the charm of freshness, and are certainly original, in the 
sense of being the genuine products of the author’s own mind. The 
style, on the whole, is clear and incisive, though deficient in warmth 
and in reverential sentiment when dealing, as it often does, with 
matters of grave and solemn import. 

Adventurous Lives. By Bernard Henry Becker. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
—These are two very entertaining volumes, which we may confidently 
recommend to readers who want to be convinced that “truth is 
stranger than fiction.” The materials which Mr. Becker has worked 
up are very various and mixed. Some have been used pretty frequently 
before, almost, we might say, used up; but the writer's skill and 
liveliness in handling them never fail him. Some, again, to most 
readers, at least, will be comparatively new. Many will probably know 
the name of Benjamin of Tudela, the Jewish traveller of the twelfth 
century, but it will be a small minority only that know anything more 
about him. Even the name of Ibn Batuta,a Sheik of Tangier, who 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca in the first half of the fourteenth 
century, will not be generally known. While speaking of the travel- 
ling class, we may mention Gisleu, Seigneur de Bustes, who went twice 
on an embassy to Constantinople in the sixteenth century, and left a 
most admirable account of his observations and experiences. Bustes 
was attached to the Court of Elizabeth, Queen of Charles IX. of France, 
and he remained as ambassador for Germany after her return to her 
home. Henry and Margaret of Navarre, Charles 1X., the Chevalier 
Bassy d’Amboise, and many other personages, famous or infamous, 
appear in his graphic pages. Among the other persons treated of 
in this book are Cagliostro, Casanova (a bad adventurer, who 
lived on hie wits in several European capitals, but chiefly distin- 
guished himself by a marvellous escape from the State prison of 
Venice), John Law, Marco Polo, and Willism Dampier. 


The Homiletic Quarterly, Vol. Ul. (Dickenson), is a collection of 
materials for preaching, differing, of course, very widely in value, but 
containing much that is useful and interesting. Thore are sermons by 
‘Great Preachers” (we are inclined to hesitate at the epithet, which is 
indeed somewhat invidious), exposition of Scripture, sermons, outlines, 
a series of paragraphs entitled “ The Preacher's Note-Book,” &c. 
With this wo may mention The Preacher's Storehouse, by the Rev. L 
Edward Vaux, M.A. (C.J. Palmer.) The title-page describes this as 
“a collection of pithy sayings and choice passages on religious and 
moral subjects, from the works of authors of various ages and countries, 
alphabetically arranged.” Mr. Vaux has not been narrow in his selec- 
tions. Authors of every kind have been laid under contribution, and 
the result is a remarkable collection which, to one who can use it dia- 
creetly, should be very serviceable. “ This volume,” says the author, 
in his preface, “‘has been prepared in the interest of both the clergy 
and the laity, of those who have to preach, and of those who have to 
listen to sermons.” Both, we think, have reason to be thankful for it. 





We welcome the first volume of a useful periodical, Social Notes, 
edited by S. C. Hall. (16 Southampton Street, Strand.)—Social Notes 
concerns “ Social Reforms, Social Requirements, Social Progress.” Public 
play-grounds, improved dwelling-houses, vaccination, the custody of 
lunatics, accidents in coal-mines, are a few of the subjects, taken at 
random, from the pages of this valuable magazi. ., an undertaking to 
which we wish all success, 


New Epitioys ano Rerrints.—7Zihe Llistory of the Conquest of Peru, 
by William H. Prescott. Edited by John Foster Kent. (Bickers.) This 
is a volume of the series entitled “ Historical Library,” and comprising, 
together with the volumes before, three works, the other two being also 
from American writers, viz., Mr. Prescott’s “‘ Conquest of Mexico” and Mr. 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic.” They are offered at an amazingly low price. 
which leaves, we hope, a profit to both publisher and author, or author's 
representatives. We havo received the first volume of a new edition of 
Mr. Trollope’s novels. (Chapman and Hall.) It contains “ The Warden” 
and the first part of “ Barchester Towers.” It is a pity, by the way, 
that the illustrator did not read his author a little more carefully. The 
frontispiece presents the subscription of “* A hundred years!’ ejacu- 
lated the Archdeacon.” Now, what be did say to the old pen- 
sioners was, “A hundred a year!” (which was tho modest sum 
thoy wanted). It looks as if he were upbraiding them for too 








think, proved, by the aid of certain simple mathematical formule. This 


great an expectation of life. “Spem vetat inchoare longam.”—— 
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A Dictionary of Artists of the English School, by Samuel Redgrave 
(Bell and Sons), has been “revised to the present date.” A short 
“ Biographical Notice” of the author (who died March 20th, 1876) has 
been profixed.——Zhe Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso, by the 
Rev. Charles L. Smith, M.A. (S. Harris and Co.), appears in a fourth 
edition, rovised, we are told, by the author, who died as the sheets were 
passing through the press. Mr. A. M. Sullivan’s New Ireland (Samp- 
son Low and Co.) has reached the sixth edition. We have also a new 
edition of Elinor Dryden, by Katharine S. Macquoid (Sampson Low and 
Co.), to which the author has given, she tells us, in a prefatory note, “ as 
much time and care as would almost have sufiiced for a new story.” 
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VEGETABLE 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 


CHARCOAL 


ealthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 


gmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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CHARCOAL LOZEN NGES. 


CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


“Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 


Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 





Sold in 1s Tins. 


Far preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 


euane mee above are J. L. B.’s only Charcoal Prepsrations. 








OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
~ 79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


-s HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, 

W.—LENT TERM ‘will commence on 

MONDAY. JANUARY 20th, 1879. Applications for 

admission to be addressed to the Head Master, Dr. 
WAYMOUTH, at the School. 





OVER COLLEGE.—President, the 
Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, E.G. Tuition, 
from 10 to 15 guineas; board, £45 a year. For par- 


ticulars, apply to the Head Master or the Hon. Sec. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 22. 








NDERIDA HOUSE, St. Leonards- | 


on-Sea.—P. VANCE SMITH, M.A., with able 
assistance, receives the Sons of Gentlemen as Resident 
Pupils. Invalids receive special care. Terms moderate. 
For prospectus, &c., address as above. 


OWER - STREET SCHOOL | for 


he School REOPENS ae SHU RSDAY, January 
16th. Fees from three guineas to four guineas and a 
halfaterm. For prospectus and further particulars, 
inquire at 80 Gower Street. 


RS. W. DINZEY BURTON receives, 

as BOARDERS, Young Gentlemen, Students 
or otherwise, from India, the Colonies, or the Provinces, 
who are Preparing for Professional or Public Life.— 
Terms, which are 
Ampthill Square, N 


HARDSTOCK COLLEGE, DORSET. 

—A SPECIAL CLASS (limited to 12 boys), the 

sole care of an experienced Master, is being formed 

to prepare for Public School Entrance and Scholar- 

ship. Boys admitted from 7 to 11. Inclusive fees, 

one hundred guineas per anoum. No extras, except 
books.—Apply to HEAD MASTER. 


ANCASTER SCHOOL. 


Head Master—Rev. WILLIAM E. PrRYKE, M.A., 14th 
Wrangler, 1866. 

Second Master—Rev. WILLIAM T. Newso_p, M.A., 
5th Classic, 1873. 

The FIRST TERM of 1879 begins on JANUARY 
22nd, when an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £50 
per annum, tenable for three years at the School, will 
be competed for. 














The Annual Fees for Board and Tuition are 55 | 


Guineas, and (for boys under 13) 50 Guineas. 

The New Buildings comprise Class-rooms, Studies, 
Library, Workshop, Laboratory, Cubicles, &c. 

Three Open Seholarships were gained at Cambridge 
in 1878, 

Farther lot may be had on application to 
the HEAD MASTER 


inclusive, ou application.—39 | 


__—. (MAN, B.A. Oxon., Second | 
L Class in Classical Modorations, wishes for Em- | 
ployment as Assistant-Master in a Public or Pris | 
| School; or as Private Secretary or Tutor. Has had 
some experience in Tuition. High References.— | 
Address, “ F. W. B.," care of Marcus Ward and Co., 
67 Chandos Street, W.C. 
AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAM- 
J BRIDGE.—A RESIDENT CHAPLAIN and 
| TUTOR is Required, to conduct the College Services, 
and to Prepare Students for the Theological Tripos 
| and other University Examinations, especially in the 
Greek Testament. The College is for Junior Under- 
graduates. Salary, 
| (with Testimonials) should be made to the Warden. 


OOPER’S HILL COLLEGE. 
—INDIA CIVIL SERVICE ARMY EXAMI- 
NATIONS.—The Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY, M.A., Cam- 








partment, India, PREPARES CANDIDATES for the 
| above. Next Term begins January 15th. Prospectuses at 
Dr. WRIGLEY'’S, 67 High Street, Clapham, S.W.; or 
| 4% BARTLETT and CO.'S, 186 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 


5 ls Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1868, assisted by T. Forster Rolfe, Esq., B.A., All 
| Souls’, Oxford, prepares Six Pupils for University and 
| Army Examinations. One Vacancy, February Ist. 
| Terms, 200 guineas. References, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart, 
Sir J «hn Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. | 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks, 





HE COLLEGE, ALDERLEY EDGE, | LADIES as Resident Pupils. 


the main similar to that in our Public Schools, but | 

more prominence is given to the Modern or Practical i= 
| Side; and the number of Tutors is proportionately 
larger, whilst the cost is considerably smaller. Each | 
Boy has a Daily Lesson in French. German may be 
| taken in place of Greek.—For List of Honours gained | 

at Universities, References, &c., address, JAMES 
| WOOD, Head Master. 


ANDWELL, near BIRMINGHAM. 


| 
| CHESHIRE.—The Course of Instruction is in 
| 





| Presidents—The EArt and CouNTESS of DARTMOUTH. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss WINscoM. 

ScHoot DEPARTMENT.—FIVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS for Girls will be offered for Competition on 
the 22nd and 23rd of January next, value from £10 to 
£50 a year,and tenable for one year. Holders of 
Scholarships are re-eligible. Three are for Girls 
under 18 years of age; _ for Girls under 16. For 
jfurther information apply 

Miss WINSUOM, Sandwell, Birmingham. 


| 
} 
| 
| 





£200 per annum.—Application | 


bridge, Professor of Mathematics at late R. M. C. | 
Addiscombe, late Examiner for Public Works De- | 


Visitor—The Lorp Bisnop of LICAFIELD. | 1 button, black or coloured... 


| Pignaae ~-HAMLE 'T, Every Evening, 
| HyAMe=t, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 

| QPHELI, Miss ELLEN TERRY. — 
Aer —LEceU M, Every Evening 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 
| COLOURS.—The Thirteenth Winter Exhibition 
of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN. 

_ Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H.F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


| “Emenee = 
(\ EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
| J Student's « ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—*‘‘ As itis impossib! e 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
| Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
| TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
| King’s College, London.” These collections are sup- 
| plied on the following terms, in plaia Mahogany 
| Cabinets :-— 
| 100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Tr+ys 5 5 0 





| 800 Specimens, in Cubinet, with —, 
Drawers 010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Tuirteca 
| Drawers 2 0 





| More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


TIE PRINCIPAL of a HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL, assisted by Eminent Professors and 
Resident Governess, receives TWELVE YOUNG 
Highgate is considered 

the healthiest suburb of London. Address, “ D. G..," 

Grove Villa, Highew’* N. 
EW SYSTEM 
HE PARIS GLOVE. COMPANY, 
7 RUE BREY, PARIS. 

Gloves at wholesale prices, direct from Paris post 
free, compare with the so-called French kid usually 
sold in Evgland. The style, colour, durability, and 
finish will at once convince the most inexperienced. 


















3 pairs. 6 pairs. 
s. d. 
commnnre 8 FS oc 
Paris Glove Co.'s superior quality S Oa 
Paris Glove Co.'s best quality... s = Gea 
2 button, black or coluured....... ° S €a 
Paris Glove Co.'s superior quality...... 7 6. 
Paris Glove Co.'s best quality.......0.0. 8 6. 
3 button, black or coloured. 9 6, 
do. ” a ‘ 10 6 
6 do. ” ” -12 6. 
Post-office orders to R. L. T, as above. A 


trial is solicited. 
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THE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 


ESTATF, PROPERTY,-AND TRUST AGENCY, 
GUARANTORS AND COLLECTORS OF RENTS, TITHES, INCOMES, MORTGAGES, INTERESTS, &c., 
66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


RICHARD STONE, Managing 


Established 1850. 
Director. 


Capital, £100,000. 
Secretary—ARTHUR J. SEDDONS. 





JHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected iu all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIves ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .......c0.ccccssccsessseces £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


tree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 




















“ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
A ‘ 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
G U 
a 


ARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—RicHarp M. Harvey, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—AvGustvs Prevost, Esq. 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. , Right Hon. John GQ. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 

sq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. M.P. 
Sir Walter R, Farquhar, 


art. 
Alban G. H, Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., 


M.P. 


Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


| Sq. 

| John B. Martin, Esq. 

| Henry John Norman, Esq. 

William Steven, Esq. 

John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Henry Vigne, Esq. 

Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 

Share Capitalat present paid up and 


| 
| 
| 


invested ime ove eee £1,000,000 
Total Funds about ove eee = 2,894,000 
Total Annual Income, upwards of... 465,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of January. . 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited). 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station, Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 





Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, 1 ove 100, 
oe 5 8 « 4,000 ,, sy eee 100,000 
- . 2 '» 4,000 ,, ty eee 100,000 
ae ee os .  « «= ae 
Total...... 18,788 ,,  Total...... £469,700 


Fifth Issue, 4,000 Shares, £25, at £4 per Share pre- 
mium; 2,788 have been already allotted ; the remaining 
1,212 are in course of allotment. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £20,000. 

Various profitable Resales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Shareholders, having in view the constantly 
increasing prosperity of the Company. 

Estates purchased, 120, for £535,397 10s 3d. 

Shareholders, 1,631. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “ A Chat with the Sec- 

retary,” apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘TRU 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


STEES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord 


Chief Justice, C.P. 
Q.0., D.C.L. 


ROBER’ BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Es 


‘q- 





FINANCIAL POSITIO: 








SECURITY.—Higber reserves against 
Schedules.) 


division averaged £84 per £1,000 policy. 


E. 





application to 
M ONOGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 
_ NOVELTIES in Monograms, Arms, Crests, 

and Addresses. 

STEEL DIES engraved as Gems, from original and 
artistic designs. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES brilliantly illu- 
minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the 
first style. : 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, 1s per 100 
impressions. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed, for 4s 6d. 
BALL PROGRAMMES, all the new patterns of the 
—e. arranged, printed, aud stamped in the latest 
asoion. 
BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, WEDDING- 
CARDS, and INVITATIONS in every variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesiGNeR, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 

ATH.—Attractive Winter Resort.— 

Two-and-a-quarter hours from London, re- 
nowned for its HUT MINERAL WATERS and upn- 
equalled BATHS, efficacious in RHEUMATISM and 
GOUT. Literary, Artistic, and general Society. 
The Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public Rooms con- 
stantly open. Great Educational advantages. Excel- 
lent shops and market. A good Hunting centre; the 
BEAUFORT and BERKELEY HUNT Fixtures being 
now easily accessible by rail. Four information, apply 
to Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street, Bath. 


UDDEN MOURNING — 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Millinery, 
besides materials at Is per yard and upwards to cut 
from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Wurebouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable 
estimates also given for household mourning at a 
great saving to large or sma!) families. 
JAY'S, 
The London Genera! Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 


EWEL ROBBERIES. — CHUBB’S 
SAFES for JEWELS, specially fitted inside with 
wood or velvet, and enclosed in woud cabinets, can be 
seen at CHUBB and SON'S, 68 St. James's Street, S.W., 
and 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul's, E.C. 
CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS for all Purposes. Llus- 


trated Price Lists sent free. 
K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square) ; and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par; 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 














REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curiog Small-pox, Fevers, 
acd Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 


N on Ist January, 1878:— 








Existing Assur £4,821,000 | Annual Revenue £220,000 

Reversionary Bonus thereon .......... juienei + 655,000 | Assurance Fand eeesesceseess 1,682,695 

Assurance Claims Share Capital, fully subscribed...........+... +» 1,000,000 
and Bonus Paid 3,008,000 (Paid-up, £160,000.) 





policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recognised use. (See Government 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information wil be forwarded on 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 
HE 


PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from silver. With ordinary usage, this quality will 
wear twenty years. 
Best Quality, strongly 
lated. 


Fiddle or Bead or King's or 
Old Silver. Thread. Shell. 
1 









12 Table Forks........0+0... £1 10 0...2 0...2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons 110 0...2 1 0..2 5 0 
12 Dessert Fork 12 0..1 9 0.211 0 
12 Dessert Spoo 1 2 0..1 9 0..111 0 
12 Tea Spoons .....0...00 O14 0...1 0 0..1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 0 9 0...012 0...013 6 
2 Sauce Ladles .......... 0 6 0.0 8 0..0 9 0 
1 Gravy Spoon ........0+ . 0 6 0..6 8 0...0 9 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0...0 4 0.0 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6.0 2 0..0 2 3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6..0 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6...1 3 6.1 4 6 
1 Butter Knife ........... 0 2 9.0 3 6..0 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle 09 0.011 0...012 0 
1 Sugar Sifter... 0 3 0.0 4 0.0 4 0 


pose «£819 3.,.11 19 6,,..13 0 6 

An OAK CHEST, ontain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c , £2 15s. A second quality of 
Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz. 
Dessert, 17s. Tea Spoons, 12s. 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, silver-plated, from £3 15s 
to £21. Dish Covers, from £9 to £24 the set of four. 
Corner Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 18s the set of four; 
Warmers, £7 28 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit Boxes, 14s to 
£5 10s; Cruet Frames, from 21s to £10 10s. Replating 
by the patent process. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 Illustrations, with prices, post free. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD [IRISH WHISKY isr nded by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.OC. co 
In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
* LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 3 
yj ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Cx08sE 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gene- 
rally. Ketail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 

“rINHE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 





fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured. '— 





vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 











Morning Post. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 

My DeAR S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty’ s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


THE 


“* An absolutely perfect lamp." —Field. 
“ Allows the most delicate shades of 
colour to be ats — 

Wor 























A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


“ A nearer approach to sunlight than has ever before been obtained.” 
tions, there is noticeable a complete 
Colza or Rape Oil, Petroleum, Paraffin or Kerosene, Coal or Air Gas, L | G H T . 
r. W. WALLACE, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Public Analyst and Gas Examiner for the City of Glasgow. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 
or small areas with close fire. 
PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
scason. 
FREDK. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
OF MEAT. 


—The Times. 
S | L B E R attention to and adoption of natural 
With the Improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-Fittings. 

THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, Limited, Manufactory and Show-Rooms, 
STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ascending or descending flue, open or 

fire, ascending or descending flue. 
PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
*,* In use in most households throughout the 


“In the whole of Mr. Silber’s inven- 
laws." —British Medical Journal. 
Perfect Combustion amas by these Lamps, variously adapted for 
THE SILBER “ MrrATUs” BuRNER:—" By far the best Flat-Flame Burner for Petroleum yet introduced.”"— 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 
DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 
Kingdom. 


AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 


AND SAUCES, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


r Delic MAGNESIA. 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








THE NE W tT OR IT SG. 
F E R PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 


Invaluable in all cases of 

Weakness and Debility. B R A V A I S 
Is Tasteless. Does not constipate. 
Neither stains nor injures the Teeth. 


See Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 


Witt $’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’ ”"— Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 





“THREE 


CASTLES.” 





HE NEW METAPHYSIC. 


1. THOUGHT. 
TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
By SHaDWORTH H. HopGsoON. 8vo, 16s, cloth. 





The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Enquiry. By the Same. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, cloth. 


3. SYSTEM. 
The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. By 
the Same. 2 vols. 8vc, 2ls, cloth. 
London: LONGMANS, GRBEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ISTORICAL CREDIBILITY, witt with 
Special Reference to Miracles. By an Ex- 
Scuoran’ OF OxForRD. An Attempt to set Enquirers 
on the right track of thought with regard to the 
following and similar topics:—“Don't read me 
history, for that I know to be false."—The Argument 
from Discrepancies, Omissions, and Coincidences. “Itis 
better to admit frankly and at once the impossibility 
of laying down any criteria which shall include al! 
the Biblical miracles, and exclude all the ecclesiasti- 
cal."—Saturday Review, on Dr. MOZLEY. 
Price Sixpence. SiMPKIN and MARSHALL. 


XTRA SIZE.—The BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK (44, or by post 43d), a Journal 
which addresses all Classes, includes Views of the 
new Home of the Art-Union, and the New Courts of 
Justice, Stuttgart; and a large Engraving, ‘‘ An 
Architectural Patchwork "—Lichfleld—Egyptian Man- 
ners—The Grosvenor—Christmas Eve, Venice—Run 
through Spain—“ Hamlet” at the Lyceum—Munich 
Drainage—Art—Construction and Sanitary Matters.— 
Semaine Street, and all Newsmen. A New 
olume. 








THE AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in a TRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINIS 

EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICE 


HENRY wW. BEDFORD 

HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETS PosT FREE. 


67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James’s Hall). 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, wil! 
be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, a and in future will be issued with every 
packet sold by us. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Let the Sick 


take heed.—The stomach is the commissariat 
of the pbysical system. It furnishes the material 
sustevance of every organ. If disordered, the whole 
body languishes; but however severely it may be 
affected, its tone and vigour may always be restored 
by & course of these irresistible Pil's. Biliousness, 
indigestion, liver complaints, and other disorders of 
the stomach can easily be cured by the use of Hol- 
loway's Pills. Thousands attest this assertion, and uo 
sufferer who has ever tried them will deny their 
supreme efficacy. In every case of stomach disease 
from the mildest case of dyspepsia to the disorder of 
both liver and stomach, from the nausea of the free- 
liver to the vomiting accompanying an ulcerated 
stomach, these Pills immediately relieve, and by 
perseverance effectually cure. 





W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 
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OUR ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 


Crown 8vo, morocco gilt, 12s 6d. 


THE DRAMATIC LIST: 


A RECORD OF THE PRINCIPAL PERFORMANCES OF 
LIVING ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 
OF THE BRITISH STAGE. 

WITH ORITICISMS FROM CONTEMPORARY JOURNALS. 


EDITED BY 


CHARLES EYRE PASCOE. 


THE WORLD says:— 


“ Mr. Pascoe’s book of reference should have a large sale. 
model of what such a compilation should be,—full, without being 
A dificult task has been 


tedious, impartial, accurate, and amusing. 
well executed.” 





LONDON: 


HARDWICKE and BOGUE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


It is a 


CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





Now ready. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; 


OR, 


GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE. 
By J. R. SEELEY, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
8 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, with Portraits and Maps, price 43s. 


“Dr. Busch's volume has made people think and talk even moro than usual of 
Prince Bismarck, and Professor Seeley's very learned 
attention to an earlier and an almost equally emiuent German statesman.”"— 
Times, December 30th 1878. 


London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row. 


work on Stein will call 











NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘THE ROSE 


GARDEN.’’ 


C AR TO U CH E. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘“* THE ROSE GARDEN,” &c. 


2 vols. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,15 Waterloo Place. 


| en ~~ BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools; Revised Editions :—~ 


FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
KEY, with Additional Exercises 
HIGHER ENGLISH GR4MMAR.., ove 
COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIO 


Ce al 
coaavee 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Home Department. 
| _*,* This Calendar is in 





Price 5s, post free. 


DRIVEN TO ROME: 


« Genuine humour pervades it."— Westminster Gazette. 
+ An amusing sketch."—The Month. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


A 


By WILLIS NEVINS (ex-Anglican Clergyman). 


Cambridge : MACMILLAN 
and FOouLts. 


NOVEL. 


COMMONWEALTH SERIES, 1652-1653. 
In imperial 8vo, pp. 770, price 15s, cloth. 
ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, Domestic Series, Vol. V., 
1652-1653, preserved in the State Paper Department of H.M.'s Public Record 
Office. Edited by MARY ANNB EVERETT GREEN, and published under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, with the sanction of H. 


.'3 Secretary of State for the 


continuation of those during the Reigns from Eowarp 


VI. to CHARLES I, and contains a mass of new information. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. and TruBNer and Co. 


Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
and Co. Edinburgh: A. and OC. Back, and Dovetas 


Dublin: A. THom. 








in crown 8vo, pp. 238, price 6s, cloth. 


Now ready, i 
HE THREE WITNESSES ; or, Scepticism met by Fact, in 
Fresh Evidences of the Truth of Christianity. By the Rev. Sreraen 
JENNER, M.A., Author of “ Quicksands,” &&. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





In medium 8vo, arabesque cloth, 7s 6d. 
The TRANSLATOR of “The ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 


IFE of E. W. LANE. 
By STANLEY LANE POOLE. 

“This is a short memoir of one of ihe greatest 
scholars of the present century...... The concise and 
zraphic extracts from Lane's diary, describing as they 
lo many of the stirring features of Eastern life, are 
lively reading onough; but it is in the development of 
character, in the steady purpose and unswerving devo- 
tion which overcame every difficulty, and in the simple 
Christian life, that the chief interest of the biography 
lies. There are other heroes than those of war and 
diplomacy, and few men have performed a more de- 
voted or heroic task, or won in a quiet way more 
for their native land, than Edward William Lane."— 
Athenewum. 

“In publishing this interesting memoir, Mr. Poole 
has not only paid a well-deserved tribute to the 
memory of his great-uncle, but he has also, as far as 
he could, met the longing desire of many of Lane's 
admirers to know something of the personality and 
private life of a scholar whose literary works may 
fairly be reckoned among the wonders of the age." — 
Academy (Dr. Badger). 

“We have to thank Mr. Poole for telling us, and 
telling us so well, all that could be told......The pic- 
ture of these [last twenty] years, drawn as it is by his 
biographer in afew simple touches, is profoundly 
affecting. Never was there a man who more 
thoroughly realised the scholar's ideal, ‘ to scorn de- 
lights and live laborious deys,’ thaa ‘ Lane, of blessed 
memory.’ "—Spectator. 

“All that Mr. Poole does give us only increases the 
wish to know more."— Examiner. 

“ By the true scholar, it [Lane's Life] will be regarded 
as the very ideal of a life." —Times. 

WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


This day, 16th Edition, crown 8vo, 638 8d. cloth. 
VERY MAN’S OWN LAWYER. A 
‘4 Handy Book of the Principles of Law and 
Equity. By A BARRISTER. Revised to the End of Last 
Session, comprising Summaries of the Bills of Sale 
Act, the Weights and Measures Act, the Public Health 
Act, the Matrimonial Causes Act (as to Aggravated 
Assaults upon Wives), &c. “A useful and concise 
epitome of the Law."—Law Magazine——“ A complete 
epitome of the laws of this country, thoroughly iutel- 
ligible to non-professional readers."—Bell's Life. 

CrosBy Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 
* FINHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 

sterling value."—Spectator. “Good and sug- 

gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest."—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
lifficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 

London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 

iw. 








HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS fcr insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and 
BILLS by the 8th January. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JANUARY, 1879, price 2s 6d. 

A Sonnet. By Matthew Arnold. 

PASSING EVENTS IN TURK&Y: REMARKS AND SuGGrs- 
— By the Right Hon. Lord Stratford de Red- 
chife. 

RECEIVING STRANGERS. By Miss C. E. Stephen. 

NOVEL-READING. By Anthony Trollope. 

SHORTER PARLIAMENTS. By John Holms, M.P. 

THE Loaic Or TOLERATION. By W. H. Mallock. 

VERIFY YOUR Compass. By W. R. Greg. 

THe DEPRECIATION OF SILVER AND THE INDIAN 
FINANCES. By Colonel George Chesney. 

CYPRUS AND Mycen®. By A. S. Murray. 

“SADDLING THE Rignt Horse:” a DIALOGUE. By 
William Minto. 

RECENT SCIENCE. 

THE FRIENDS AND Foes OF Russta. By Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

C. KEGAN PActL and Co., London. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1879. No. DOCLIX,, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue ELEcTOR's CATECHISM. 
JOHN CALDIGATE.—Part 
‘THE HAVEN OF CaRMEL. 
A Mepium oF Last CenTurYy.—Part I. 
HEATHER. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—II. Journalists and 
Magazine- Writers. 
THE NOVELS OF ALPHONSE Daubert. 
THE AFFGHAN WAR AND ITS AUTHORS. 
W. BLackwoop aud Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Price 68; or 21s per annum, post free. 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXXXVIL, for JANUARY, 
now ready, contains :— 

1. LONDON Gas. 

. DANIEL MANIN. 

WHAT Is SCIENCE. 

RELIGIOUS EQUALITY AND THEORIES OF COMPRE- 
HENSION. 

Mr. ARNOLD ON SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

RESTORATIONS. 

THE VICEROY AND THE AMIR. 

8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: HoppER and STovGuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Nn 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Published Quarterly. price 2s 6d. 
HE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
CONTENTS, No. 4, JANUARY. 

1. Is IMMORTALITY A DELUSION ? 

2. Sister CELESTE. 

3. SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY IN RELATION TO DEATH 

AND SpIRitT-LiFe. 

4. INSPIRATION. No. 2. 

5. REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE THOMPSON, M.P., THE 
ANTI-SLAVERY ADVOCATE, IN CONNECTION WITH 
SPIRITUALISM. By his Daughter, Mrs. Nosworthy. 

ZETALETHES, THE TRUTH-SEEKER. 

THe MouND- BUILDERS, 

MONTANISM Materialistic Mysticism—A Geologist’'s 
Confession—The Seat of Evil. 

E. W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria Lane, E.0. 


Seventb Edition, post free, One Shilling. p 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 

on the only Successful Method of Curing this 

Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., 

L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London; C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, 


ht od 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
ASTATE PARceL Post. By Prof. W. Stanley Jevons. 
ATHEISM AND THE CHURCH. By the Rev. Canon 
Curteis. 
THe PROGRESS OF SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. William Cunningham. 
AFGHANISTAN AND THE PUNJAB. By Professor Monier 
Williams. 
A Farmuouse DirGe. By Alfred Austin. 
BRITISH FINANCE: ITS PRESENT AND Forure. By 
James E. Thorold Rogers. 
ANCIENT Eoypt. By Reginald Stuart Poole. L 
THE PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY OF BANK DIRECTORS. 
By A. Taylor Innes. 
THE ALCOHOL QUESTION :— 
8. Temperance versus Abstinence. By Dr. Risdon 
Bennett. 
9. A Casual Conversation on the Subject. By Dr. 
Radcliffe. 
10. Temperance and its Boundaries. By Dr. Kidd. 
11. The Place and Uses of Alcohol as an Article of 
Diet. By Mr. Brudenall Carter. 
12. Results of Experience in the Use of Alcohol. By 
Dr. Garrod. 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT.—IN FRANCE, by 
Gabriel Monod.—IN Geamany, by Professor von 
Schulte. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERARY C@RONICLES. Under the 
direction of Prof. E. H. Palmer, Prof. Ohestham, 
Prof. T. G. Bonney, and Matthew Browne. 


eg” The NOVEMBER Number of the CONTEM- 
PORARY REVIE W, containing the first Series of 
Papers on “THE ALCOHOL QUESTION,” is out of 
print, but a few copies are still on hand of the THIRD 
EDITION of the DECEMDER Number, which con- 
tains Papers on the subject by Sir WILLIAM GULL, 
Drs. MURCHISON, MOXON, and WILKS. 


STBAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 
a Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. Edited by CHARLES Bearp, B.A. Price 2s 6d. 
Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
JANUARY, 1879. 
1. Gop, DuTy, AND IMMORTALITY. By F. W. Newman. 
2. THe ARCHAIC SOLAR-CULT OF yrr.—Part LI. 
By Bobert Brown, Jun. 
3. eel IN GERMANY. By J. Frederick 
mith. 
4. ON EcLecticism. By William Knight. 
5. THE EVOLUTION OF MORALITY. By William Binns. 
| 6. Recent EDITIONS OF THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS. 
By James Donaldson, LL.D. 
| 7. MISCELLANBA THEOLOGICA. 
| 8. NOTICES OF Books. 
WILLIAMS and NorGats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


MERICAN NEWSPAPERS, MAGA- 
|< ZLNES, and PERIODICALS.—Descriptive List 

of over 700 Publications, with Subscription Prices in 
Sterling. ho Ss Sent free on application by 
the WILLMER and ROGERS NEWS COMPANY, ll 
Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 
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THE MEMOIR OF BARONESS BUNSEN. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FRANCES, 
BARONESS BUNSEN. 
By AUGUSTUS J. C6. HARE, 
Author of “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” &c. With Steel Portraits. 
2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 
“Delightful reading. The records of a singularly attractive carcer, extraordinarily rich in interesting 


experiences. Her illustrious husband's position in diplomacy, and her own rank and station, gave her an 
influence in society, which her gifts and attainments quite exceptionally adorned.”—Daily Nes. 





MR. BAYARD TAYLOR'S “FAUST.” 





2 vols. post Svo, 28s. 
F A US T: a “Tragedy. 
By JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. 
Translated in the Original Metres by BAYARD TAYLOR. 
“ For the future, the accepted translation of ‘ Faust’ for English readers.”— Westminster Revici, 


“It can be safely maintained that the rich and varied music of ‘Faust’ has never before been as faith- 
fully represented to English ears."—Safurday Review. 





THE NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 


GENTLEMAN.” 





YOUNG Mrs. JARDINE, the New Story by the 


Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” is begun in GOOD WORDS for JANUARY, and will be continued 
throughout the year. Sixpence Monthly, illustrated. 





Just published. 
GRAMMAR through ANALYSIS. A 
Natural Iotroduction to the Elementary Laws of 
| English Grammar. By G. F. H. Sykes, B.A, 
Small 8vo, 2s. 


AFGHANISTAN and the AFGHANS. 
By Major W. F. BuTier, C.B., Author of * The 
Great Lone Land,” &c., appears in GOOD 
WORDS for JANUARY. 


? Second Edition, now ready. 

JOAN of ARC, the New Story by the; ARITHMETIC for USE in HIGHER- 
Author of * The Schiinberg-Cotta Family.” is now CLASS SCHOOLS. By THomaAs Moulin, F.B.S.E., 
appearing in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 6d Mathematical Master, High School, Glasgow. 

onthly, illustrated. Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 














THE 


‘THE GROSVENOR GALLERY IS 
NOW OPEN, 


with an Exhibition of Drawings by the Old Masters, 
and Water-Colour Drawings by Artists of the British 
School. 


GROSVENOR 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


GALLERY. ‘SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS 





MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 
Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine that 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


“Isan article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 


OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, EVERYWHERE. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 





WALL LiGHTs AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 








ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


dation of Mr. JAMES 


— 
p ic r 





Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the 


STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 








SECOND EDITION, Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 30s. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 

“ A truly fine and interesting book. It is a valuable 
contribution to English history; worthy of Mr. 
Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject.”"—Post. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols, 

“ A powerful story. It is impossible to do justice 
to its lofty purp»se and its rare merits in the limits 
of a review.”—Joha Bull. 

Love Loyal. By Mary C. 
ROWSELL. 3 yols, 

Kelverdale. By the Earl of 
Desart. 3 vols. 

“A spirited novel, pleasantly written, and fall of 
clever pictures.”"—Post. 

A Young Man’s Fancy. By 
Mrs, FORRESTER. SECOND EDITION, 3 yo!'s. 

A Broken Faith. By Iza Duffus 
Harpy, Author of “ Glencairno,” &. 3 vols. 
The Last of Her Line. By the 
Author of “St. Olave’s,” &2. 3 vols. [Vert week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
Now Ready, price 2s complete, with Illustrations by 

H. W. Petherick. : 
FRIENDS ONLY. By Emily Marion 
Harris, Author of “Mercer's Gardens,” &c. 


Being the Ninth Monthly Volume of the “Biue 
Bell” Series of New Novels,in complete volumes. 


The ILLUSTRATED WAVERLY 
NOVELS, in Half-crown (complete) Volumes, 
Monthly. Clear type, well Lliustrated, and 
elegantly bound in cloth. 

RED GAUNTLET, with 36 Lilustrations, the Volume 
for January, is Now Ready. 
The Series is also being issued, half-bound extra, 

per volume, 33 61. 





In Monthly Parts, price 1s, Part X. Now Ready. 

OUR NATIVE LAND; its Scenery 
and Associations. Three Chromograph Views ix 
each Part, with Descriptive Letterpress. 

Part X. contains Views of Monsal Dale, Miller's Dale. 
and Chee Tor, Derbyshire. 
MARCUS WARD and Co., 
London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 











Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, 33 G1, With Map. 


AFGHANISTAN 


AND THE 


CENTRAL-ASIAN QUESTION. 


By FRED. H. FISHER, B.C.S., 
Author of “ Cyprus: Our New Colony.” 


*,* A Comprehensive Account of tha Country. 
People, and History of Afghanistan ; aud the Causes, 
Proximate aud Remote, of the preseat War. 


London: 
JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street. 





RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 


In 1 vol. imperial 8vo, with 66 Drawings and Map, 
price 31s 6d. 


THE ROOF OF THE WORLD. 


BEING THB 
NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY OVER THE HIGH 
PLATEAU OF TIBET TO THE RUSSIAN 
FRONTIER, 
AND THE OXUS SOURCES ON PAMIR. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel T. E. GORDON, C.S.I., 


Lately attached to the Special Mission to Kashgar 
under Sir Douglas Forsyth. 


_ Edinburgh : Davib Dovaias, and all Booksellers. 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s 6d. 
To be had of ali Booksellers. 


“RESPIRATORY DISEASES, ' 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore-throat, 

Whooping Cough, Diphtheria, Loss of Voice, &c.), and 

their Specific Cure, by Dr. Churchill's Methods from 
the Dutch and other Sources. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 
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MONTHLY PARTS, 2s 6d each; 


THE ART 


Illustrated with Numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood. 


YEARLY VOLUMES, £1 lis 6d. 


JOURNAL. 





Tue increasing Sale of the ART JOURNAL affords the Publishers gratifying evidence that their efforts to meet the 
wishes and tastes of the Patrons, Students, and general Lovers of Art have been duly appreciated. 


Stimulated by this result, they have determined to use every endeavour to render the Volume for the year 1879 as 


beautiful and interesting as any of its predecessors. 


Engravings by the following and other Eminent British and Foreign Artists are being finely executed on Steel, and wil 


appear in due course :— 


E. Armitasr, R.A. 
J. D. Crittenpen. 


DELOBBE. A. B. Joy. 

DESTREEZ. P. Korte. 

Fisk. | Sir E. Lanpseer, R.A. 
Fortuny. C. G. Lawson. 
GEROME. B. W. Leaver. 
Hamon. J. D. Lryron. 


J. E. Hopesos, A.R.A. 


H. Hormay. \ MAcLEAN. 


Franx Hott. 
ALEX, JOHNSTON. 


Sgymovr Lvcas. 


D. Macuisr, R.A. 
MEISSONIER. 

J. E. Miuuars, R.A. 
Antonio PAOLETTI. 
R. T. Prrrevert, 
T. M. Rooxeg. 

Ary ScuHerrer. 
Cari ScHLOESSER. 
Pau Sgranac, 

D. W. Wyrnrienp. 








The following and other similar Articles are in preparation :— 


Egypt of To-Day.—Described by Epwarp| Hogarth and Landseer, 


Tuomas Rocers, H.M.’s Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, M. E. 
Rogers, Author of ‘* Domestic Life in Palestine.” Illustrated by 
Drawings specially made for the purpose by Grorce L. Sermour. 


British Artists.—Pictures by J. MacWurrtrr, 
Keevey Hatswete, N. CHevarier, Britton WILLIS, and others, 
will appear, in continuation of this well-known Series on the Works 
of British Artists. 


American Artists.—Engravings from Pictures 
of Eminent American Artists, illustrative of the Progress of Art in 
the United States. 





Christian Art (in Painting and Sculpture) 
at the Paris Exhibition. 


The Dwellings of Great Americans.— 


Described and Illustrated. 





The Contributions in Art and Art Manu-'! 
facture to the Exhibition of 1878 Critically Examined. | 


Compared and 
Contrasted.—By W. Cosmo Monxnovsr, Author of “ Landseer 
Studies.” With Illustrations, 


Art among the Ballad - Mongers.—By 


LLEWELLYNN Jewrrt, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
Art in the Cottage.——By Epwin Goapny. 
Theory of a Statue.—By Percy Firzceratp. 


Chester Cathedral: Restored and Un- 


restored.—By the Vory Rev. the Dgan of Cuester. With 
Illustrations by Mr. Alfred Rimmer. 


Florentine Pictures.—By J. Jackson Jarves. 


The Catalogue of the Paris Exhibition, 
1878 (Continuation).—Containing Illustrations of the best Exhibits 
of the best Art Manufacturers of various Nations. 





THE ART JOURNAL, FOR JANUARY, 


Contains the Following LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
I. LEAVING HOME. After F. Hort, A.R.A. 


Il, ADORATION. 
Ill, The LADY in **COMUS.” 


After Ary ScHerrer. 


After J. D. CrirrenpDen. 


ALSO, 


The LAND of EGYPT. 
Illustrated. 


The PHILOSOPHY of a STATUE. By P. Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. 
ART in the COTTAGE. By Edwin Goadby. 


By E. T. Rogers and Miss Rogers. Chap. I. 


The WORKS of JOHN MACWHIRTER, A.BS.A. By James Dafforne. 
Illustrated. 


WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 
ART at HOME and ABROAD, OBITUARY, R°VIEWS, & 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—PART X. 





London: VIRTUE and Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers, 
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NOTICE.—The NEW NOVEL, “BENEATH the 
WAVE,’ by Miss DORA RUSSELL, Author 
of ‘“ Footprints in the Snow,” “ The Vicar’s 
Governess,” §c., will be ready on January 10, in 
3 vols., at all Libraries. 





NOTICE.—On January 13, price 2s, cloth, 2s 6d, 
uniform with Cheap Edition of Miss Russell's 
other Novel, “ Footprints in the Snow,” of which 
another Edition will be then ready, 


THE VICARS GOVERNESS. 


London: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet St. 











THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for JANUARY 
will be published on SATURDAY, the 18th 
instant. Advertisements intended for insertion 
cannot be received by the Publishers later than 
Saturday Next. 





London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 











NEW STORY, BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


NOTICE.—“A BELEAGUERED CITY,’ by Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, will be published, complete, in the 
Forthcoming Number of the NEW QUAR- 
TERLY MAGAZINE. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 











SPECIAL NOTICE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 











The JANUARY EDITION of MUDIE'’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing 
the Names of All the New and Choice Books added to the Library during 
the Past and Present Seasons, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, | 
on application. 

The JANUARY EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 
containing the Names of nearly Three Thousand Books, the Surplus Copies of 
which have been withdrawn from the Library, for Sale, at Greatly Reduced 
Prices, is also now ready for delivery, postage free, on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 











In imperia! 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. 


NORWAY.—“‘GAMLE NORGE:” 
RAMBLES AND SCRAMBLES IN NORWAY. 
By ROBERT TAYLOR PRITCHETT. 
With more than 120 fice Illustrations. 
“Mr, Pritchett has given a very full and animated description of a country and its inhabitints which, as late 


as 1839, was practically a terra incognita to Englishmen His sketches are very good,and have been well 
engraved, under his persona) supervision.”"— Zhe Times, 








Just published, crown 8vo, with Numerous I))ustrations, price 15s. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


New Editions, Revised and Improved, 2 vols. sto, 
cloth gilt, 21s and 15s respectively. 


RAFFAELLE’S & MICHELANGELO'S 
ORIGINAL STUDIES IN THE 
UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD 


Etched and Engraved by JOSEPH FISHER. 
With Introductions. 





New Edition, Revised, demy Svo, 16s. 
A DICTIONARY OF ARTISTS 
OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ARCHITEOTS, EN- 
GRAVERS, AND ORNAMENTISTS. 
With Notices of their Lives and Works, 
By SAMUEL REDGRAVE. 


Joint Author of “A Century of Painters of the English 
School.” 





Fifth Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 6s; Roxburghe, 7s. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


By COVENTRY PATMORE. 






Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 5s. 


“SONGS OF MANY SEASONS.” 
By J. JEMMET-BROWNE. 


“Tt is an agreeable surpriee when one comes across 
the work of a man with real poetic instinct."—AMMorning 
Pos’. 

“Mr. Browne sings to good purpose, and on no un- 
tuneful instrument. His best pieces are those in 
which the mechanical apparatus presents most oppo- 
sition—a good sign in a versifier."—L£.xaminer. 





CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
GOETHE AND SCHILLER, 


From 1794 to 1805. 


Translated by J. DORA SCHMITZ, 


Translator of Dr. Ulrici’s “ Shakespeare's 
Dramatic Art,” 


Dr. Schliemann's “ Troy and its Remains," &c. 
2 vols. 3s 6d each. 





A New Edition, Revised by Mrs. HEATON, 
3 vols., 3s 6d each. 


CUNNINGHAM’S LIVES OF 
EMINENT BRITISH 
PAINTERS. 


(Vol. I. next week. 





Crown $Svyo, 5s. 
SERMONS ON SOME QUES- 
TIONS OF THE DAY. 


Preached before the University of Cambridge, and in 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
By T. G. BONNEY, F.BS., 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
CONTENTS —Evolution—Inspiration—Origin of Evi? 


—Imperfection of Knowledge—Waste in Nature— 
Rationality of Prayer—Resurrection, &. 


With an Appendix, containing a Correspondence with 
Lord Sbaftesbury. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co.) 





ART AND ART INDUSTRY IN JAPAN. 


By Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., 
late H.B.M. Plenipotentiary at Yedo. 


“ The book is i!lustrated, and the woodcuts add much to a clear perception of the peculiarities of Japanese 
ATteoeeee Sir Rutherford Alcock’s Jast work is most interesting, aud deserves to be widely read.”"—TZhe London and 


China Telegraph. 





VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


New Edition, Revised and Rewr‘tten, 3s 6d. 


‘A GUIDE TO THE PARISH 
CHURCH. 


' By HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle 
(Cambridge: DeI1GHTON, BELL, and Co,) 





; London: York Street, Covent Garden. 
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WITH THE NEW YEAR IS BEGUN A NEW SERIES OF | tint teat 
D A Y O Fr R E S T | The EIGHTH EDITION is now ready 
b] of the LIFE and WORDS of CHRIST, 
STRAHAN’S ILLUSTRATED er OF SUNDAY READING; by CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., 
p E E p d S H O in 2 vols, large 8vo, price 30s. 
vv b] Dr. Geikie’s book is an advance on any of the 
STRAHAN’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR THE YOUNG OF ALL AGES. numerous works on this august topic ever issued in 


MESSRS. STRAHAN and CO. desire to call attention to the New Series of the above Magazines, com- this country."—Church Quarterly Review. 


mencing with the January issues. In Literature, Art, Paper, and Printing, the Two Magazines named are 
greatly improved, and are such as it will be a pleasure to possess, and to keep for frequent reading. 


DAY OF REST. PEEP-SHOW. 


STRAHAN'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF | STRAMAN'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
SUNDAY READING. THE YOUNG OF ALL AGES. STRAHAN and CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 


08, Desay; ety Mates. Gd Monthly. Richly Illustrated. 
The JANUARY PART contains 34 


“Our advice to all who can allow themselves only 
one Life of Christ is,—by al! means get Dr. Geikie’s.”— 
The Rev. Samuel Cox, Editor of the Expositor.” 

















i S a . 
Illustrations, by Barnard, Small, and others The JANUARY PART contains up- NEW WORKS. 
CONTENTS. | wards of Fifty Illustrations, by Small, Griset, 
1. BE-BE, the NAILMAKER'S DAUGHTER Bo the Wiegand, French, and Mahoney. ma 
Author of * Gideon's Rock,” * The High Mille,” —— 
ée. . CoxTexts. _ |The EASTERN QUESTION. From 
Chap. 1. Clangdale. 1. GRIG: the Adventures of a Handy and Willing the Treaty of Paris to the Treaty of Berlin. With 
» 2. Storringe’s Burden. Boy. By Mrs. R O'Reilly. Chape.1-3. With 3 Additional Chapters on the Afghan War. By the 
» 3. Be-Be's Last Visit to the Fogger. IlJustrations by French. Duke of ARGYLL. Two vols. large post 8¥vo. 
| 4. A Doubtful Reform. 2. The FOOTBALL who KNEW EVERYTHING. [Nearly ready. 
| 2 DEEP WATERS RUN STILL. By L.C. 8. By A. M. Dove. With 7 Illustrations by Wiegand. 
| 3. The ABBOT and the FOOL. By J. D. Burns. 3. eae S CHRISTMAS. By Beata Francis. With 
ME SCE) 30C NS. 2 ustrations. 
hes a ~~ ~~“ ASSOCIATIONS. By 4. LAVENDER LADY. By the Author of “Litipat | JOBSON'S ENEMIES. By | Edward 
5. TO the RESCUE! By the Author cf “ Episodesin Levee.” First Instalment. With 4 Illustrations J&NKINS, Author of * Ginx's Baby,” 
an Obscure Life.” by Wilkinson. To be completed in Eight Monthly any price 2s 6d 
6. THOUGHTS for the OLD YEAR and the NEW. | 5 MY GOAT. ByC.T. Loomworthy. With 6 Tilus- each, in paper covers. 
| trations by Mahoney. [Book J. on 1st February. 


By S. 
The DIVINE CHARM in the BOOK of PSALMS,| 6 MISS LAMBLION'S: a Story of Preparatory 


By the Rev. Professor Blaikie. School Life. By Charles } woe, Mg ca land 


8, The BURDEN and the BLESSING: a Sussex | 2. With an Tilustration by Frenct 
Se Bien, Sehers lly, A 7. The TRUE STORY of LITTLE RED RIDING- 
ihe ee ee SY HOOD. By Aunie Matheson, With 6 Lilustra- STORIES THAT COME TRUE. By 
9. PILGRIMS Apol By J.D.B. | tions by Griset. *Prepsentia.” In @ beautifal small 4to volume, 
10. by Ag ESS Your" Oe hencies oe 8. The MERE: a Sketch of a Lonely Place, By the with 52 Lilustrations. [Yearly ready. 
11. PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 40 the SIOK, and Author of * Lovely Jane.” With an Illustration. 


HOSE W ; * By | 9 The LADDER of PATIENCE: an Allegory for 
= Red gg Ge CARE ft THEM. By Gris. By L. G. Seguin. With an I)lustration. 


12. BURDEN-BEAKING. By C.C. Fraser-Tytler, | 10. The LARK’'S GARDEN. By J. E. Henderson. | MASTER WITCOMBE’S TRUST: the 
13. The WARDS of PLOTINUS: a Story of Christ- With 2 Illustrations. , , Autobiography of a London Charity. In small 8vo. 
ianity in Pagan Rome. By Mrs. JOHN Hunt. 11, FAIRY GOLD. By =. E. Atteridge. Wivh an [Yearly ready. 


. , lilustration by Law: 
=e 2 The Orphans Ge Gavest Cy. 12. ACHRISTMAS EVE TWO CENTURIES AG). 
” 


, By the Author of * Phabe’s Fortune: With an - 
ihe Philosopher. Illustration. eels Fortunes.” Witt “| EXCURSIONS into PUZZLEDOM: a 





14. RE K PLACES. 
= K in DARE PLAC Bd =. Jgoente. 13. TO A STAR. By J.D. Burns. With 6 Illustra- Book of Puzzles, Charaies, Eaigmas, Conundrums, 
15. “ RING CUT the OLD, RING IN the NEW.” By tions by Mahoney. &c. By the late Tom Hoop and his Sisrer. 
C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of 4he Temple, | 144. BLUEY and SANDY. By Richard Rowe. With Crown 8vo, with 200 Dustrations. [ Vearly ready. 


an I}lustration. 
The DREAM of the BOY who was TIRED of snixtanltiaanipiingns 
being teeyne By Mary E. St. Chaps. 
1-3. With 2 Illustrations by E. H. . - . 
GLANCES at the STARRY an VERS. By STRAWAN and CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 
R.A. Proctor. The Eastern and Western Stars 
for January. With 4 Illustrations. 


and Chaplain to the Queen. 

16. “OUR SISTER bas not DIED.” By J. D. 

17. “LORD, now let THY SERVANT DEPART in 
PEACE.” By R. Massie. With Music. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 15. 
18. PAGFS for the YOUNG. By “ Prudentis.” | 16. 

| 


a 


I. The Doll which had Letters Sent to It. 
Il, Agnes, Bernard, the Roach, and the Lilies. 














17. HOUGY- WOGGY. PIGGY-WIGGY,and CURLY. THREE NEW y 
ee ne peerage wt . y ryssie. A Story for Very 
NEW STORY BY TITE AUTHOR OF “ GIDEON'S Young and Very Old Readers. With 8 Illus- N NO ELS, 
ROCK,” “ THE HIGH MILLS,” &-. trations by stabcsshtan 
eosmeermeee0UlClll te — WHICH WILL SOON BE IN CIRCULATION AT 
e JANUA A of 
, | The KEY- NOTE of the NEW SERIES Ald, CES LASSARSS. 
which is just begun is struck in the words, «for | 
DAY O F R EST the ad of all ages.” Its speciality is that it is The SHERLOCKS. By John Saunders. 
Contains Chapters 1 to 4 of | acapted toall 4 members oy family—that _ 
| such as the child can enjoy by itself, such as the . 
Be-Be. the Nailmaker’s Daughter. grown-up person can also enjuy by bimself, and PHEBE’S FORTUNES. By Mrs. 
>in above all, such as the two can enjoy together. It O'REILLY. 
By Mrs. COOPER (Katherine Saunders). endeavours to combine instruction and recrea- 
; ’ ; ; | tion, and to be altogether so attractive in its 
With Dlustrations by William Small. | character as to be able “to bold the children | The SHADOW of the ALTAR. By 
*,* “ BE-BE™ wiil be continued from Month to Month | from their play, aud draw the old man from his JOHN SAUNDEKS, 
until completed in DECEMBER place iu the chimney-co: ner.” 
STRAHAN and CO. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. STRAHAN and CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row 








In Neat and Handy Volumes, price 2s 6d each, in nove) cloth binding. 


STRAHAN’S BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


In Ten Sections, as follows :— 


BIOGRAPHICAL SECTION. BELLES- yo SECTION. STORY SECTION. — a 
TRAVEL and ADVENTURE SECTION. SUNDAY SECTIO SOCIAL and DOMESTIC SECTION. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ SECTION. PHILOSOPHICAL SiCTION. HISTURICAL SECTION. 


SCIENTIFIC SECIION. 


The following Books are now ready :— 


obert Buchanan. , The GOOD-NATURED BEAR, &c. By R. H. Horne. 


| The SHADOW of theSWORD. By R 
ee ¢ oe ee, " Fi" [Story Section. {Young Folks’ Section, 


O'Reilly. [Young lolks’ Section, . . | 
DORA'S BOY. By Mrs. Ellen Roas. - 
The FLOWERS of the SKY. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. [Su nday Section. | Terman. HOUSE in the a, ae = 
[Scientific Section, | The DIARY of an EARLY METHODIS e — story 
0 y i 
The HAVEN of REST, Ac. By the Author of | yaRQUISE and ROSETTE, &e. Dy the Baroness B. | MIFE ina F memes fon pe ey 
“ Episodes in an Obscure Life.” [Sunday Section. Martineau des Chesney. [Young Folks’ Section. é ° 
LIFE by the FELLS and the FIORDS. By Bjirnst- | The STORY of TEN THOUSAND HOMES. By Mrs. SLYLOOTS, and other FARMYARD CERONICLES. 
By Beata Fraucis. [Young Folks Section, 


jerne Bjérnson. [Travel and Foreign-Life Section, | RB. O'Reilly. (Social and Domestic Section, 
*,* Otier Works in active preparatioa. 








STRAHAN and CO. LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row, London. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


WITHIN SOUND of the SEA. By the 


Author of “ Vera,” *‘ Blue Roses,” &¢. 2 vols. cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt topes, 12+. 

“ Her descriptions of nature are perfect, whether they bring before us 
the mists of a Scotch October, a tract of highland sea-coast, or the hues of 
an Arctic sky."—Pail Mall Guzette. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY; his Letters, and 


Memories of his Life. Bai ted by his w IFE. Cabinet Edition, With Two 
Steel Engraved Portraits, and Vignettes on Wood. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 12s. 

*.* Also,a LIBRARY EDITION, with Two Steel Engraved Portraits, 
Tlustrations on Wood, and a Fac-simile of bis Handwriting. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


a Te Tm - 

MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT: Letters to 
Imlay. With a Prefatory Memoir by C, KEGAN PAUL, and Two Portraits 
in eau forte, by Apna Lea } } tt. Crown 8vo, cloth, price és 

A few copies on Jarge paper can be had, bound in roxburg th half- 
morocco, price 12s 6d. 

“ The memoir is highly interesting.”"—Ssturday Review. 

“ The stylo in wh sé oe are written fully justifies the place in 
literature tacitly ¢ for them by the editor. They are models of 
dignity and directness, tk 1e - ost elaborate are not pedantic, the most 
rapid are not slipshod."—Academy. 


NICCOLO MACHTAV ELLI and HIS TIMES. 


By Professor VILLARI, Author of * Life of Savonarola,” &c. Translated 
by LInDA VILLARI. 2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 

“The whole of this work promises to be one of the most permanently 
valuable contributions to the history of the Renaissance in Italy; and 
English students may be congratulated on the appearance of the trans- 
latin by the hand of Madame Villari, herself an English author."— 
Academy. 


GWEN: a Drama in Monologue. By the 


Author of “ The Epic of Hades,¥&e. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 53, 


ALCESTIS: a Dramatic Poem by Dr. 


J. TODHUNTER, Author of “ Laurella,” &c. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


A DREAMER’S SKETCH-BOOK. By Sopnra 
LypIaA WALTERS. With 21 llustrations by Percival Skelton, R. P. Leitch, 
W.H.J. Boot, and T. R. Pritchett. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Feap. 4to, 
cloth, price 12s 6a. 


a TIXT TO Y 

GAUR: its RUINS and INSCRIPTIONS. 
By the late JonN HENRY RAVENSHAW, BCS. Edited, with Considerable 
Additions and Alterations, by his Wipow. With44 Photographic Ilustra- 
tions, and 25 Fac-similes of Inscriptions. Super-royal 4to, cloth, £3 13s 6d. 

“The photographs are all that can be wished. Mrs, Ravenshaw 

deserves many thanks for the fulfilment she has given to her husband's 
with that his valuable work should be made accessible to the public.”— 
Spectator. 


FLOWERS and their UNBIDDEN GUESTS. 
By Dr. A. KERNER, Professor of Botany in the University of Innsbriick. 


Translation, Edited by W. OGLE, M.D., and a Prefatory Letter by CHARLES 
DARWIN, F.R.S. With Illustrations, square 8yo, cloth, price 9s. 


ETNA: a History of the Mountain and its 
Eruptions. By G. F. Ropwet.t, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Square Svo, cloth, price 9s. 

‘“*Mr, Rodwell’s ‘ Etna’ is a pleasantly-written and well-illustrated 
volume, sufficiently technica! to be useful to the scientific student, yet for 
the most part sufficiently popular to be read with relish by the most 
unscientific,"—Academy. 


A HISTORY of the GROWTH of the STEAM- 


ENGINE, By Professor R. H.THursTON. With numerous [llustrations. 
Crewn 8vo, cloth, price 6s 64. 
(VOL. XXIV. of the “ International Scientific Series.”) 


STRAY THOUGHTS from the NOTE-BOOKS 


of the late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. Edited by his Wipow. Crown 


8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
THE TRUTH AS IT IS IN JESUS. By 


H. T. ADAMSON, B.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 8s 6d. 


SAMUEL WILBERFORCE.—FAITH; SER- 
VICE; RECOMPENSE: Three Sermons. By THOMAS Pincnes, M.A. With 
Portrait of Bishop Wilberforce, after a Photograph by Charles Watkins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


_ ; r y r ™)D j : —cC r 
THE STORY of OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 
told to Children. By MARK Evans. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with 4 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 
“The book throughout is expressed with admirable simplicity and force. 
We have seen nothing of the kind that we have liked better, and it really 
fills @ great want."”—Spectator. 


THE GLADIATOR: a Life under the Roman 


Empire in the beginning of the Third Century. By MARTHA MACDONALD 
Lamont. With 4 Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Extra feap. Svo, cloth, 


price 3s 6d. 

CANTERBURY CHIMES; or, Chaucer 
Tales Retold for Children. By Francis Storr and Hawes TuRNER 
With 6 tllustrations ffom the Ellesmere MS, Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


NANNY’S ADVENTURES; or, the Tale of a 
Goat. By N.R. D'Anvers, Author of “ Pixie’s Advevtures,” &c. With 
12 Wustrations. Square lémo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
















C., KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 











CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 





CALENDAR of CHARTERS and ROLLS 


PRESERVED in the BODLEIAN LIBRARY. Edited hy W. H. Turner, 
under the direction of the Rev. H. 0. Coxg, M.A., Bodley's Librarian. 8vo, 
31s 6d. (This day. 


The ORMULUM. With the Notes and 


Glossary of Dr. R. M. Wuitr. Edited ws = Rev. R. Hout, M.A. 2 vols.crown 
8vo, 21s. ¢ Edition Revised, with Additions. 


(This day. 
JOHANNES MULLER on CERTAIN 


VARIATIONS in the VOCAL ORGANS of the PASSERES that have 
HITHERTO ESCAPED NOTICE. The Translation by F. Jerrrey BELL. 
Edited, with an Appendix, by A. A. Garrop, F.R.S. Illustrated. 4to, 7s 6d. 


(This day. 
SELECT TITLES from the DIGEST of 
JUSTINIAN. By Professor HOLLAND, D.C.L.,and ©. L. SHapwett, B.C.L. 
Part lV. No. I. 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


BRACHETS FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


With Eveface. Translated by G. W. [Krrcntn, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By J. B. ALLEN, M.A., Head Master of the Perse Grammar-School, Cambridge. 
Extra fcap. 8y0, 2s 6d. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREEK PRIMER. For 


the Use of Beginners. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8yo, 
Is 6d. (This day. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. By T. J. 


Nunws, M.A. New and Revised Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
Immed 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, JUST READY. 


SELECTIONS from BERKELEY, with 


Introduction and Notes. For the Use of Students. By Professor A. C. 
Fraser, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


SOCRATES’ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


according to the TEXT of HUSSEY. Withan Introduction by W. Bricut, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (/mmediately. 


STURLUNGA SAGA, including the ISLEN- 


DINGA SAGA of THORDSSON, and other Works. Edited, with Prolegc- 
mena, Appendices, &c., by Dr. G. VIGFUSSON, 2 vols. S¥o, 42s. (Jmmediately. 


LESSING’S MINNA von BARNHELM. 


Edited, with Life of Lessing, Critical Analysis, Commentary, &c., by Dr. 
BUCHHEIM. New Edition, extra fcap. 8yo, 3s 6d. 


{A Subject for the Cambridge Local Examination } 





Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and published by 


MACMILLAN and CO.,, London, Publishers to tho University. 








NEW NOVEL BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 





BLACK BUT COMELY; 
Or, the Adventures of Jane Lee. 
BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


3 vols. (This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





AN EYE FOR AN 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


EYE. 


2 vols. (in a few dars. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piocadill ly. 





Pp APER. “AND ENV ELOPES, 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and KELIEF-STAMPING, 
Doue by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 

Library, Oftice, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schouvls, &., sent post free, 


192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
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The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools, 





Colleges, and Private Students. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Canon of Ely, Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. Fourth 


Edition. Crown 8yo, 7s Gd. 


The CHILD'S LATIN ACCIDENCI 





Child’s Latin Primer ; containing all that is necessary to lead boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. 


i, extracted from Canon KENNEDY’s 


12mo, Is. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the Sanction of 


the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools included in her Majesty 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARTA, STEPS to 


the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. 
Accidence and Simple Construction, price 28 6d. Parr IL, Syntax, pr 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part IIL. 


*s Commission. 12mo, 2s Gd. 


LATIN; Easy Companion-Books to 


By B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. Parr L, 


ice 38 Gd. The Key to Parts I. and IL, price 5s, 


Manual of the Rules of Construction 


in the Latin Compound Sentence; being a SuprLEMENT to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Reg. Prof. of Greek 


in the Unig, of Cambridge. 12mo, price 1s, 


PALAESTRA LATINA, or Second Latin Reading Book; adapted to the 


Pablic School Latin Primer. By B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo, ds. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a Companion 


to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Rev. Epwarp Sr, Joun 
12mo, 3s 6d. 


Parry, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, with Indexes. 





VIRGIL'S 


Verse. By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., late Corpus Professor of Latin, 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX, and HINTS 


on GREEK ACCIDENCE: with some Reference to Comparative Philology, 
and Illustrations from Modern Languages. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.B.S. 
The Eighth Edition. 12mo, 4s 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up for the Use of 
— sa By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. The Thirteenth Edition. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled 


by Henry Geo. Lrppett, D.D., Dean of Christ Church; and RoBerT Scott, 
| ag of Rochester. Sixth Edition, Revised and Augmented. Crown 
to, 368. 


A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from 
LIDDELL and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. Sixteenth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing 


all the Greek Words used by Writers of good Authority. By O. D. YONGE, 
M.A. 4to, 21s. 


*,* An English-Greek Lexicon, by C. D. YonGgr, M.A., abridged from the above 
by the Author. 


The NEW LATIN GRADUS, containing every 


Word used by the Roman Poets of good Authority. By C.D. YonGe, M.A. 
Latest Edition. Post 8vo, 9s, or with APPENDIX, 12s. 


YONGE’S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, price 3s 6d. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting of 


English Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re-translated 
into the original Latin. By W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 12mo, 3s 6d.—Key, 5s. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of 


Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of 
Continuous Latin Prose. By W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 12mo, 5s.—KEy, 5s 6d. 


BRADLEY'S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with 


English Notes adapted to the Pablic School Latin Primer. By Joun T. 
Wuite, D.D. Oxon. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


JENEID, translated into English 


xford. 





| 
| 





| 
BRADLEY'S EUTROPIUS, viz, the First | 


Seven Books, with English Notes, &., by JoHN T. WHITE, D.D. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


BRADLEY’S SELECT FABLES of PHA®DRUS, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Vocabulary. By Jonn T. Wuite, D.D. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS. | 
Latin Texts, Eoglish Notes. Edited by J.T. Wuitg, D.D. 12mo, 4s 6d. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books I-III. With | 


English Notes, a Lexicon. and Easy Reading Lessons. By A. K. IsBisTeR, 
LL.B. Eighth Edition. 12mo, 3s 6d. | 





ELEMENTARY EXERCISES 












MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. By Henry MvusGRAVE WILKtNS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Qxford. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, 7s 64.—Key, 5s. 
in GREEK 


PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. M. WILKINS, M.A. Tenth Edition. Crowa 
8vo0, 48 6d.—KEyY, 28 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, based 


upon Bishop Wordsworth's Accidence and Primer. By H. M. WILKINS, M.A. 
Tenth Edition. 12mo, 4s.—Key, 2s 6d. 


SCRIPTORES ATTICI; Excerpts from 


Xenophon, Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, and Lucian, with English Notes, By 
H. M. WItkrys, M.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


By Henry MusGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 53 6d.—KEY, 2s 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended chiefly 


for the Middle Classes in Schools. By H. M. WILKINS, M.A. Ninth Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 4s 64.—K Ey, 5s. 


EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES on the 


SYNTAX of the “ PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER” for the JUNIOR 
CLASSES. By H. M. WILKINS, M.A. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s 64.— 
KEY, 23 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, with 


References throughout to the Public School Latin Primer. By H. M 
WILKINS, M.A. New Edition. 12mo, 2e. 


FOWLE’S EASY GREEK COURSE :— 
SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK, 2s 6d. 
FIRST GREEK READER, 5s. 
SECOND GREEK READER, 5s. 
FIRST ETON GREEK READER, for Use at Eton, drawn 
up at the request of the Lower Master of Eton School. 12mo, Is 6d. 
FOWLE’S EASY LATIN COURSE :— 
SHORT and EASY LATIN BOOK, 1s 6d. 
FIRST LATIN READER, 3s 64. 
SECOND LATIN READER, price 3s 64. 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. With English 


Notes, adapted to the Public Schoo] Latin Primer, and a new Vocabulary 
By Joun T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 12mo, 2s 6d.—KeEyY, 3s 6d. 


VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS. With English 


Notes adapted to Parry's Greek Grammar, and a new Lexicon, by Toux T 
Waite, D.D. Oxon. 12mo, 2s 6d.—Key, 2s 6d. 











London: 


LONGMANS and CO. 
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MESSRS. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPLIN” S ANNO UN CEMENT 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The, Edy Educational Year-Book for 1879, forming a Rel 


ide to the Educational Facilities afforded by the various classes of Schools existing in ae, country, and cae) a 
wh ae, of ascertaining how and where the best and most suitable educational advantages may be obtained. At the sme m 
pendium of the most important educational facts of the year, a knowledge of which is practically indispensable to those professionally engaged.” 





« The first volume of ‘ The Magazine of Art’ will take high rank as a work at once inexpensive and elegant.” —WortD, 
Extra crown 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s 64. 


The Magazine of Art.—Volume I: With, 200 Tilus 


by the Sirst Artists of the day, and including an Etching for Frontispiece by L. Lowsnstam, from a Picturé by Faanz Hats, commen 
PAGE ENGRAVINGS of Pictures by— 











FO LEIGHTON, PRA l SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, B.A. the Late. C.F wal 

B. ALDBEON. B.A. H. 8. MARKS, R.A. bee EAM a." 
0. T. DOBSON, | J. E. MILLAIS, B.A. 2 eae 

4. BeROnE. hos J. PETTIE B.A. Vicar SOL} eS +; ome 


FA 
a3 JOHN “GULBERT, R.A. J. PHILLIP, B.A., the Late. —— Ou 
OODALL, B | E. M. WARD 


7, A. or ks Se 


*,* The FEBRUARY PART of The MAGASING of ART, ‘price '7a (ready Jan. 27th), commences a New votes pat conan 
piece in Colour, from a Design by Sir F. LEIGHTON, P.B.A 





i i 


THE FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES OF THE CONTINENTAL PORTION, ’ 


(Being Vols. III. and LV. of the entire Werk.) 


Picturesque Europe. Each Vol. containing 13 exquisite. Steel 


Plates from Original. Drawings, and nearly 200 Original Illustrations on Wood. With Descriptive Letterpress. Cloth, eit odes:i 
£2 28 each; moroceo, £5 5s. 


Vols. I. and II, contain GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND complete. Cloth gilt, £2 2s each; or in 1 vol., whole bound, £5 5s, 
“ Certainly we know of nothing to compare with ‘ Picturesque Europe '."—Art Journal. 


» 





THE SECRET CORRESPONDENCE OF LOUIS XV. 


The King’s Secret. New Work by thée-DUC DE BROGLIE. 


Being the Secret Correspondence of Louis XV. with his Diplomatic Agents, from 1752 to y 2 vols., 24s. (In preparation. 


The English Army: its Past History, Present Condition, and 


Future Prospects. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. Demy 8vo, 2ls. 
“ Major Griffiths’s ‘ English Army’ not only is the right book at the right time, but is one calculated to do important service."—Army and Navy Gazette. 








Now ready, VOLS. I., IL, and III. of 


The Library of English Literature. 


HENRY MORLEY. Illustrated throughout with Engravings from Original MSS. 
Vou. ILL, just published, contains ENGLISH PLAYS, price 11s 6d. 
Vou. II. contains ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH RELIGION, price 11s 6d. 
Vot. I. contains SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS, price 12s 6d. 


*,* Each Volume is complete in itself. 
The Family Physician: a Manual of Domestic Medicine. 
By PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS of the Principal London Hospitals. 1,048 pages, royal 8vo, 21s. 


This Work has been specially prepared with a view to placing in the hands of Families a Comprehensive and Practical Guide to the Treatment of Sickness 
and Disease, Each Section is written by an Eminent Physician or Surgeon, who has made such section the subject of his special study and practice. 


. ee? seccgmakage ‘ A Handbook of Nursing, for the Home and 
The Diseases of Women: their Causes, | for the Hospital. By CATHERINEJ. = for the past Fifteen Years on the 


Symptoms, and Treatment. Nursing Staff of the Children's Hospital in Great Ormond Street. Cloth, 38 6d. 
By a PHYSICIAN. “Incomparably the best book of its kind."—Nonconformist. 


Domestic Dictionary, Cassell’s.—An Encyclopedia for the 
Household. Uniform with “CASSELL’s DICTIONARY OF COOKERY.” 1,280 pages, royal 8yo, half-roan, 15s. 


“In a season of literary ventures, many of them less remarkable for solidity than for show, Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have brought out a book 
which claims the favour of the pablic for substantial merits. Its aim is to be useful, to contribute in some sort to the sum of human convenience, and to 
provido for a want hitherto not adequately oor; There are scores of books on domestic economy, more. or less good in their way, but none which 
professes to be so comprehensive, so varied, 80 complete as the work now before us. Though called a ‘Domestic Dictionary,’ the name conveys @ very 
inadequate idea, not only of its object, but of what it may be fairly said to have accomplished. Its second title, an ‘Encyclopedia for the Household,’ would 
give a better though still imperfect notion of what it was intended to be.”"—7he Times, December 26th, 1878. 


Edited by Prof. 

















NEW AND REVISED EDITION.—Just ready. 


Complete in 4 vols., cloth, 6s each. 


Household Guide, Cassell’s.—With Illustrations on nearly 


every pege, and Coloured Plates. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 


-- —_s 
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LONDON; Printed by JouN CAMPBBLL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “ SpreTato2 " Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 4, 1879, 
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